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SPRING. 


And now stern Winter o’er his daughter Spring 

Half smiling bends, and from her lovely face, 

With cautious hand, as fearful to awake 

The sleeping beauty from her trance too soon, 

‘The snowy veil removes ; and see the nymph 

Slowly arises from her verdant couch, 

While Nature with one general burst of joy 

Hails her return ! 

Man owns her influence too—the frozen fount 

Of Fancy gushes from his heart anew, | 

And many a sportive thought, that, ’midst the gloom 

Of cheerless Winter, all neglected lay, 

Like some forgotten wild-flower, blooms again. 
BALLAD. 

By Mrs. Cornwell-Baron Wilson. | 


Like dew-drops to the parching flower, } 





Like nectar to the Bachant’s bowl, } 
Like roses to Love’s summer bower, | 
Is Music to the soul ! 


Thoughts that have smother’d long, or slept 
In the deep lab’rinths of the mind ; 

Bright memories of past moments, kept 
Like relics fondly shrined, 


Kindle to life, at Music’s call, | 

Like water, gushing from the stream, 

(Long chain’d in Winter's icy thrall,) 

When kiss’d by Summer’s beam ! 
i 


| was right, and that I was running after shadows; but this was only in my oc- 
| casional fits of despondency. 
decided how to proceed, and annoyed by what Cophagus had said, I quitted the | 


| a crossing, a man in tattered habiliments, who was sweeping it, asked for alms, 


| ing me so much, that I gave him a tap with the cane in my hand, saying to 
| him, * Be off, you scoundrel.” 


I 


, but you'll answer for that same, any how.” 


' turned to the hotel. 
| Mr. O’Donaghan wished to speak to me. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE”’ AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” | having the pleasure of any one’s acquaintance in Dublin, I rather think there | which I could not help imagining were to discover the secret which I was so 


Continued from the Albion of May 23. 

We argued the matter over for some time, and then it was agreed that we 
should proceed together. I was informed by Mr. Cophagus that he had retired 
with a very handsome fortune, and was living in the country, about ten miles 
from the metropolis ; that he had been summoned to attend the funeral of a 


maiden aunt in Dublin, who had left him executor and residuary legatee, but that | 


he knew nothing of her circumstances. He was still a bachelor, and amused 
himself in giving advice and medicines gratis to the poor people of the village 
in which he resided, there being no resident practitioner within some distance. 
He liked the country very much, but there was one objection to it—the cattle. 
He had not forgotten the mad bull. At a very late hour we retired to our beds ; 
the next morning the weather had moderated, and on the arrival of the mail we 
embarked, and had a very good passage over. On my arrival at Dublin I direct- 
ed my steps to the F Hotel, as the best place to make inquiries relative 
toMr. De Benyon. Mr. Cophagus also put up at the same hotel, and we agreed 
to share a sitting-room. 

“Waiter,” said I, *‘do you know a Mr. De Benyon?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied he; ‘there is one of the De Beuyons at the hotel at 
this moment.” 

“Ts he a married man?” 

“ Yes—with a large family.” 

«What is his Christian name ?” 

“T really cannot tell, sir ; but I’ll find out for you by to-morrow morning.” 

““When does he leave ?” 

‘To-morrow, I believe.” 

“Do you know where he goes ?” 

“ Yes, sir, to his own seat.” 

The waiter left the room. ‘: Won't do, Japhet,’ said Cophagus. 
family—don’t want more—hard times, and so on.” 

“No,” replied I, ‘it does not exactly answer; but I may from him obtain 
further intelligence.” 

‘Won't do, Japhet—try another way—large family—want all uncle’s money 
—um—never tell—good night.” 

This remark of Mr. Cophagus gave me an idea, upon which I proceeded the 
next morning. I sent in my card, requesting the honour of speaking to Mr. De 
Benyon, stating that I had come over to Ireland on business of importance, but 
that as I must be back if possible by ¢erm time, it would perhaps save much ex- 
pense and trouble. The waiter took inthe message. ‘* Back by term time—it 
must be some legal gentleman. Show him up,” said Mr. De Benyon. 

I walked in with a business-like air. ‘Mr. De Benyon, I believe ?” 

“Yes, sir; will you do me the favour to take a chair!” 

I seated myself, and drew out my memorandum book. ‘‘ My object, Mr. De 
Benyon, in troubling you, is to ascertain a few particulars relative to your family, 
which we cannot so easily find out in England. There is a property which it is 
Supposed may be claimed by one of the De Benyons, but which we cannot 
ascertain until we have a little search into the genealogical tree.” 

“Is the property large ?”’ inquired Mr. De Benyon. 

“Not very large,” replied I; “but still a very handsome property, I am 
told.” The reader may surmise that the property referred to was my own 
Pretty self. ‘* May I ask you a few particulars relative to the present earl and 
his brothers 1” 

‘Most certainly, sir,” replied Mr. De Benyon; “any informationI can give 
you will be at your service. The Earl has four brothers. The eldest 
Maurice.” 

“Is he married?” 

“No; nor has he ever been. 
myself, Henry.” 

“ You are married, I believe, sir?” 

“ Yes, with a large family.” 

“ May I request you will proceed, sir?” 

_ “ Arthur is the next brother; he also is a married man with a family; and 
Octavius is the fourth brother. He is lately married, and has two children.” 

“ Sir, I feel much obliged tu you; it is a curious and intricate affair. As I 
am here, I may as well ask one question, although not of great consequence. 
The earl is married, I perceive, by the peerage ; but I do not perceive that he 
has any children.” 

~ On the contrary, he has two—-and prospects of more.” 

his annoyed me, and the reader may imagine how mad I was by ao trifling a 
circumstance. 

be May I now request the particulars connected with this property ?”’ 

‘The exact particulars, sir, I cannot well tell you, as I am not acquainted 
with them myself; but the property in question, I rather think, depends upon a 
"ame. May I venture to ask the names of all your children?” 

Mr De Benyon gave me a list seriatim, which I put down with great gravity. 

“¢ f course there is no doubt of your elder brother not being married. I be- 

ve we ought to have a certificate. Do you know his address !” 

fur! e has been in the East Indies for many years. He returned home on 
ough, and has now just sailed again for Calcutta.” 

That is unfortunate ; we must forward a letter through the India Board. 





“ Large 


He is a general in the army. The second is 


lie 


| 


May I also be favoured with your address, as in all probability it may be ad- 
visable ?” 

Mr. De Benyon gave me his address. I rose, promised to give him all the 
particulars as soon as they were known to me, bowed, and made my exit. ‘To 
one who was in his sober senses, there certainly was not any important informa- 
tion gained ; but to me, it was evident that the Mr. De Benyon who had been a | 


| colonel in the army was to be interrogated, and J had almost made up my mind | 
‘ to set off for Calcutta. 


Before I had gained my own room, I informed Mr. | 
. . : ; ; 
Cophagus, who had just returned from a visit to his maiden aunt’s house, of | 


| what had passed. 1 


“Can't see any thing in it, Japhet—wild goose chase—who told you ?—oh ! | 


| Plegget’s men—sad liars—De Benyon not name, depend upon it—all stuff, and | to Lieutenant Maurice De Benyon, 
} $0 on.” 


And when I reflected, I could but acknowledge that the worthy apothecary 


I soon rallied, and was as sanguine as ever. Un- 





hotel, to walk out, in no very good humour. As I went out, I perceived the 
agent M‘Dermott speaking to the people in the bar, and the sight of him remind- | 


| ed me of what fora moment I had forgotten, which was, to ascertain whether | 


Melchior and Sir Henry de Clare were one and the same person. As I passed | 


but being in no very charitable humour, I walked on. He followed me, pester- 


| 


**Oh! very well. Be off is it you mane’? By the blood of the O’Rourke’s | 


I passed on, and having perambulated the city of Dublin for some time, re- | 


A few minutes afterwards I was told by the waiter that a | 
“IT have not the honour of his ac- 
replied I, ‘* but you may show him up.” 


quaintance,” 





———=—= 
them up between us, and shook them, and in most cases found out that ther 
were secret drawers containing other treasures. There was one packet of let- 
ters which caught my eye, it was from a Miss De Benyon. I seized it im- 
mediately, and showed the inscription to Mr. Cophagus. ‘ Pooh—nothing at 
all—her mother was a De Benyon.’* 

“Have you any objection to my looking at these letters ?” 

‘** No——read—nothing in them.” 

I laid them on one side, and we proceeded in our search, when Mr. Cophagus 
took up a sealed packet. “Heh! what’s this—De Benyon again? Japhet, 
look here.” 

I took the packet, it was sealed, and tied with red tape. 


<nmcnenenmene 


‘“‘ Papers belonging 
to be returned to him at my decease.” 
‘“* Alice Maitland, with great care,’ was written at the bottom of the envelope. 

** This is it, my dear sir,” cried I, jumping up and embracing Mr. Cophagus ; 
‘these are the papers which I require. May I keep them?” 

*Mad—quite mad—go to Bedlam—strait waistcoat—head shaved, and 
sO on.” 

He then, after his own fashion, told me, that as executor, he must retain 
those papers ; pointed out to me the little probability there was of their contain- 
ing any information relative to my birth—even allowing that a person of the 
name of De Benyon did call at the Foundling to ask for me, which was only a 
supposition ; and finally, overthrew all the hopes which had been for so many 
days buoying me up. When he had finished, I threw myself upon the sofa in 
despair, and wished, at the moment, that I had never been born. Still hope 
again rose uppermost, and I would have given all I possessed to have been able 
to break open the seals of that packet, and have read the contents. At one 
moment I was so frantic, that I was debating whether I should not take them 
from Mr. Cophagus by force, and run off with them. At last I rose, and com- 
menced reading the letters which I had put aside, but there was nothing in them 
but the trifling communications of two young women, who mentioned what was 
amusing to them, but uninteresting to those who were not acquainted with the 


“Mr. O’Donaghan entered, a tall, thick- whiskered personage, in a shabby- | parties. 


| genteel dress, evidently not made for him, a pair of white cotton gloves, and a 
} small stick. 
| who crossed over the street about two hours ago 7” 


“I believe that I have the honour of spaking to the gentleman 


** Upon my word, sir,” replied I, ‘that is so uncertain a definition, that I 
can hardly pretend to say whether I am the person you mean; indeed, from not 


must be some mistake.” 

** The devil a-bit of a mistake, at all, at all; for there’s the little bit of a cane 
with which you paid my friend M. O'Rourke, the compliment over his 
shoulders.” 

‘*‘T really am quite mystified, sir, and do not understand you ; will you favour 
me with an explanation?” 

** With all the pleasure in life, for then we shall come to a right understand- 
ing. You were crossing the street. and a gentleman, a particular friend of mine, 
with a broom which he carries for his own amusement, did himself the honour 
to address you, whereupon of that same little stick of yours, you did him the 
honour to give him a slight taste.” 

‘** What do you mean ; do you refer to the sweeper, who was so importunate 
when I crossed over the road?” 

‘Then by the powers, you've just hit it, as you did him. 
ticular friend, Thaddeus O'Rourke, gentleman.” 

“Gentleman !” exclaimed I. 

“And with as good and as true Milesian blood as any in Ireland. If you 
think, sir, that because my friend, just for his own amusement, thinks proper to 
put on the worst of his clothes and carry a broom, just by way of exercise, to 


slight mistake, that’s all; and here, sir, is his card, end you will oblige me vy 


cessary before the meeting of two gentlemen.” 

I could hardly refrain from laughing at this Irish gentleman and his friend, 
but I thought it advisable to retain my countenance. ‘‘ My dear sir,” replied I, 
‘it grieves me to the heart that I should have committed such an error, in not 
perceiving the gentility of your friend; had I not been so careless, I certainly 
should have requested him to do me the honour to accept a shilling, instead of 
having offered him the insult. I hope it is not now too late?” 

‘“« By the powers, I’m not one of those harum-scarum sort, who would make 
up a fight when there’s no occasion for it, and as your "haviour is that of a gen- 
tleman, I think it will perhaps be better to shake hands upon it, and forget it 
altogether. Suppose, now, we'll consider that it was all a mistake? You give 
the shilling, as you intended to do, I'll swear, only you were in so great a hurry 
—and then, perhaps, you'll not object to throw in another shilling for that same 
tap with the cane, just to wipe off the insult as it were, as we do our sins, when 
we fork out the money, and receive absolution from the padre; and then, per- 
haps, you'll not think it too much if I charge another shilling for my time and 
trouble, for carrying a message between two gentlemen.” 

«On the contrary, Mr. O’Donaghan, I think all your demands are reasonable. 
Here is the money.” 

Mr. O’Donaghan took the three shillings. ‘* Then, sir, and many thanks to 
you, Ill wish you a good evening, and Mr. O'Rourke shalt Know from me that 
you have absolution for the whole, and that you have offered every satisfaction 
which one gentleman could expect from another.” So saying, Mr. O’Donaghan 
put his hat on with a firm cock, pulled on his gloves, mancuvred his atick, and 
with a flourishing bow, took his departure. 

I had hardly dismissed this gentleman, and was laughing to myself at the 
ridiculous occurrence, when Mr, Cophagus returned, first putting his cane up.to 
his nase with an arch look. and then laying it down on the table and rubbing his 
hands. ‘ Good—warm old lady. No—dead and cold—but left some thousands 
—only one legacy—old Tom cat—physic him to-morrow—svon die, and so on.”’ 

Ona more full explanation, I found that the old lady had left about nine 
thousand pounds in the funds and bank securities, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of twenty pounds per annum to a favourite cat, was left to Mr. Co- 


prevent his becoming too lusty, he is therefore to be struck like a hound, it’s a | back in the corner of the chaise, I could not help asking myself the question of, 
| what was the purport of my journey? As the reader will perceive, J was wholly 
mentioning any friend of yours with whom I may settle all the little points ne- | governed by impulses, and never allowed reason or common sense to stand in 


At last we had finished, Mr. Cophagus collected all together, and putting 
them into a box, we returned in a coach to the hotel. The next day Mr. Co- 
phagus had completed all his arrangements, and the day following had de- 
termined to return to England. I walked with him down to the vessel, and 
watched it for an hour after it had sailed, for it bore away a packet of papers 


| eager in pursuit of. A night’s sleep made me more rational, and I now re- 
| solved to ascertain whether Sir Henry de Clare, or Melchior, as I felt certain he 
must be, was to be found. I sent for the waiter, and asked him if he could in- 
form me. He immediately replied in the affirmative, and gave his address, 
Mount Grunnis Castle, Connemara, asking me when I intended to set out. It 
| did not strike me till afterwards, that it was singular that he should be so well 
| acquainted with the address, and that he should have produced a card with it 

written upon it; or, moreover, that he should know that it was my intention to 
| gothere. I took the address, and desired that I might have horses ready very 
| early the next morning. I then sat down and wrote a letter to Harcourt, in- 

forming him of my proceedings, also one to Mr. Masterton much more explicit 
| lastly, to Timothy, to the care of Harcourt, requesting him to let me know 
| what had oceurred between him and the gipsies. After dinner I packed up 





That’s my par- | ready for my journey, and having settled my bill, I was not sorry to retire to 


my bed. 

At daylight I was, as I requested, called by the waiter, and taking with me 
only a very small portmanteau, having left the rest of my effects in the charge 
of the people who kept the hotel, I set off in a post-chaise on my expedition. 
I was soon clear of the city, and on a fine smooth road, and as I threw myself 


the way of my feelings. ‘What have I to do?” replied I, to myself; ‘to find 
out if Melchior and Sir Henry de Clare are not one and the same person. And 
| what then? What then? why then I may find out something relative to Fleta’s 
| parentage. Nay, but is that likely—if, as you suppose, Melchior is Sir Henry 
de Clare—if, as you suppose, it is he who is now trying to find out and carry off 
| Fleta—is it probable that you will gain any information from him? I have an 
| idea that Fleta is the little girl said to have died, who was the child of his elder 
| brother. Why so! What interest could Melchior have in stealing his own 
niece? That I cannot tell. Why did Nattée give me the necklace? I can- 
not tell—she would hardly betray her husband. At all events, there is a mys- 
| tery, and it can only be unravelled by being pulled at; and I may learn some- 
| thing by meeting Melchior, whereas, I shall learn nothing by remaining quiet.” 
| This last idea satisfied me, and for many hours IJ remained in a train of deep 

thought, only checked by paying for the horses at the end of every stage. 

| It was now past twelve o’clock, when I found that it was necessary to change 
| the chaise at every post. The country also, as well as the roads, had changed 

much for the worse. Cultivation was not so great, the roads were mountainous, 
and civilization generally disappeared. It was nearly dark when I arrived at the 
' last post, from whence I was to take horses to Mount Grunnis Castle. As usual, 
| the chaise also was to be changed; and I could not help observing that each 
change was from bad to worse. Rope harness was used, and the vehicles them- 
selves of the most crazy condition. Still I had travelled very fairly, for an Irish 
postillion knows how to make an Irish horse goa very fair pace. I descended 
from the chaise, and ordered another out immediately. To this there was no 
| reply, except, ‘* Wait, your honour—step in a moment and rest from your fatigue 
| alittle.” Presuming this was merely to give them time to get ready, I walked 
into the room of the inn, which indeed was little better than a hovel, and sat 
down by the turf fire in company with some others, whom I could hardly distin- 
guish for smoke. I paid the chaise and postillion, and soon afterwards heard it 
drive off on its way back. After a few minutes I enquired if the chaise was 
getting ready. 

“Is it the chaise your honour means?” said the landlady. 
“Yes,” replied I, ‘a chaise on to Mount Grunnis Castle. 








phagus. I congratulated him upon this accession of fortune. He stated that 
the lease of the house and furniture was still to be disposed of, and that after | 
that he should have nothing more to do; but he wished me very much to assist 
him in rummaging over the various cabinets belonging to the old lady, and which 
were full of secret drawers ; that in one cabinet alone he bad found upwards ot 
fifty pounds in various gold coins, and that if not well examined, they would 
probably be sold with many articles of consequence remaining in them. As my 
only object in Ireland was to find out Sir Henry de Clare, and identify him, (but 
really why, I could not have said, as it would have proved nothing after all,) I 
willingly consented to devote a day to assist Mr. Cophagus in his examinations. 
The next morning after breakfast, we went together to the house of the old 
lady, whose name had been Maitland, as Mr. Cophagus informed me. Her 
furniture was of the most ancient description, and in every room in the house 
there was an or molu, or Japan cabinet; some of them were very handsome, 
decorated with pillars, and or molu and silver ornaments. I can hardly recount 
the variety of articles, which in all probability had been amassed during the 
whole of the old lady’s life, commencing with her years of childhood, and end- 
ing with the day of her death. There were antique ornaments, some of con- 
siderable value—miniatures, fans, etuis, notes, of which the ink. from time had 
turned to a light red—packages of the letters of the various correspondents in 





her days of hope and anticipation, down to those of solitude and age. We 
| looked over some uf them, but they appeared to both of us to be sacred, and 
they were, after a slight examination, committed to the flames. 

After we had examined all the apparent receptacles in these cabinets, we took 





“Then I am sorry your honour must wait a little ; for our chaise, and the 
only one which we have, is gone to the castle, and won’t be back till long after 
the moon is up. What will your honour please to take!” 

*“ Not back till moonlight,” replied I; ‘“‘ why did you not say so? and I would 
have gone on with the other.” 

“Is it with the other you mane, your honour? Then if Teddy Driscoll could 
make his horses go one step further than our door, may I never have a soul to 
be saved. Will your honour please to sit in the little room! Kathleen shall 
light a fire.” / 

Vexed as I was with the idea of passing the night in this horrid place, there 
was no help for it; so I took up my portmanteau and followed the landlady to a 
small room, if it deserved the appellation, which had been built after the cottage, 
and a door broken through the wall into it. Ceiling there was none, it had only 
lean-to rafters, with tiles over head. I took a seat on the only stool that was 
in the room, and leant my elbow on the table in no very pleasant humour, when 
I heard the girl say, “‘ And why don’t you let him go onto the castle? Sure the 
chaise is in the yard, and the horses are in the stable.” 

“ There's orders ‘gainst it, Kathleen,” replied the landlady. “‘ Mr. M‘Dermott 
was here this blessed day, and who can deny him!” 

“ Who is he then?” replied the girl. 

“ An attorney with a warrant against Sir Henry; and, moreover, they say 
that he’s coming to strain upon the cattle of Jerry O’Toole for the tithes.” 

“ He’s a bould young chap, at all events,” replied the girl, ‘to come here all 
by himself.” 
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“Oh! but it’s not till to-morrow morning, and then we'll have the troops here 
to assist him.” 
“And does Jerry O’Toole know of this?” | 


*‘ Not in my house—not in my house!” cried she. ‘Take him away, at all 


| events; promise me to take him away.” 


“* So we will, honey darlint ; we'll take him out of your sight, and out of your 


“Sure enough he does ; and I hope there’!] be no murder committed in my | hearing too, only show us where he may be.” 


| 


house this blessed night. But what can a poor widow do when M‘Dermott holds 
up his finger? Now, go light the fire Kathleen, and see if the poor young man 
wants any thing ; it’s a burning pity that he shouldn't have something to comfort 
him before his misfortunes fall upon him.” 


Kathleen made no reply. The horror that I felt at this discourse may easily 
be imagined. That it was intended that I should meet with foul play was cer- 
tain, and I knew very well that in such a desolate part of the country the murder 
of an individual, totally unknown, would hardly be noticed. That I had been 
held up to the resentment of the inhabitants as a tithe collector and an attorney 
with a warrant, was quite sufficient, 1 felt conscious, to induce them to make 
away with me. How to undeceive them was the difficulty. Kathleen came in , 
with fuel to light the fire, and looking rather hard at me, passed by, and was soon | 
busy blowing up the turf. She was a very handsome, dark-eyed ue about nine- 
teen years of age, stout and well made. ** What is your name?” said I. | 

‘* Kathleen, at your service, sir.”’ | 

“ Listen to me, Kathleen,” said I in alow voice. ‘ You are a woman, and | 
all women are kind-hearted. [I have overheard all that passed between your mis- 
tress and you, and that M‘Dermott has stated that I am a tithe collector and an 
attorney, with a warrant. Iam no such thing. I am a gentleman who wishes | 
to speak to Sir Henry de Clare on a business which he does not like to be spoken | 
to about; and to show you that what I say is the truth, it is about the daughter | 
of his elder brother, who was killed when hunting, and who is supposed to be | 
dead. Iam the only evidence to the contrary ; and, therefore, he and M*Der- 
mott have spread this report that I may come to harm.” | 

“Ts she alive, then?” replied Kathleen, looking up to me with wonder. 


{ 


* Yes; and I will not tell Sir Henry where she is, and that is the reason of 
their enmity.” 

**But I saw her body,” replied the girl in a low voice, standing up, and coming 
close to me.” 

“It was not her’s depend upon it,” replied I, hardly knowing what to answer 
to this assertion. 

** Atall events it was dressed in her clothes; but it was so long before it was | 
discovered, that we could make nothing of the features. Well I knew the poor 
little thing, for my mother nursed her IT was myself brought up at the castle, 
and lived there till after Sir William was killed; then we were all sent away.” 

* Kathleen! Kathleen!” cried the landlady. 

“Call for every thing you can think of one after another,” whispered Kath- 
leen, leaving the room. 

‘**T cannot make the peat burn,” said she tu the landlady, after she had quitted 
the little room; *‘ and the gentleman wants some whiskey.” 

“Go out then, and get some from the middle of the stack, Kathleen, and be 
quick ; we have others to attend besides the tithe proctor. There’s the O’Tooles 
all come in, and your own Corny is with them.” 

** My Corny, indeed! ” replied Kathleen; ** he’s not quite so sure of that.” 

In a short time Kathleen returned, and brought some dry peat and a measure 
of whiskey. ‘If what you say is true,” said Kathleen, “and sure enough | 
you’re no Irish, and very young for a tithe proctor, who must grow old before | 
he can be such a villain, you are in no very pleasant way. The O’Tooles are | 
here, and I’ve an idea they mean no good; for they sit with all their heads to- 
gether, whispering to each other, and al] their shillelaghs by their sides.” 

‘Tell me, Kathleen, was the daughter of Sir William a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl!” 

** To be sure she was,” replied Kathleen, “ and like a little mountain fairy.’ 

** Now, Kathleen, tell me if you recollect if the little girl or her mother ever 
wore a necklace of red beads mixed with gold.” 

‘Yes, that my lady did; and it was on the child’s neck when it was lost, and | 
when the body was found, it was not with it. Well I recollect that, for my 
mother said the child must have been drowned or murdered for the sake of the 
gold beads.” 

‘Then you have proved all I wished, Kathleen; and now [ tell you that this 
little girl is alive, and that I can produce the necklace which was lost with her ; | 
and more, that she was taken away by Sir Henry himself.” 

“Merciful Jesus!” replied Kathleen; ‘the dear little child that we cried | 
over so much.” 

** But now, Kathleen, I have told you this to prove to you that I am not what 
M‘Dermott has asserted, no doubt with the intention that my brains shall be 
knocked out this night.” 

‘** And so they will, sure enough,” replied Kathleen, “if you do not escape.” | 

* But how am I to escape! and will you assist me!’ And I laid dows on 
the table ten guineas from my purse, *‘ Take that, Kathleen, and it will help you 
and Corny. Now will you assist me?” 

‘“‘Tt’s Corny that will be the first to knock your brains out,” replied Kath- 
leen, ‘unless I can stop him. I must go now, and I'll see what can be done.” 

Kathleen would have departed without touching the gold; but I caught her 
by the wrist, collected it, and put it into her hand. ‘That's not like a tithe 
proctor, at all events,” replied Kathleen; ** but my heart aches, and my head 
swims, and what's to be done | know not.’’ So saying, Kathleen quitted the 


| 





om. 

“ Well,” thought I, after she had left the room, “at all events I have not been 
on a wrong scent this time. Kathleen has proved to me that Fleta is the daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William; and if I escape this snare, Melchior shall do her 
justice.”’ Pleased witn my having so identified Melchior and Fleta, I fell into a 
train of thought, and for the first time forgot my perilous situation ; but I was 
roused from my meditations by an exclamation from Kathleen. ** No, no, Corny, 
nor any of ye—not now—and mother and me to witness it—it shall not be. 
Corny, hear me, as sure as blood’s drawn, and we are to see it, so sure does 
Corny O”Toole never touch this hand of mine.” A pause, and whispering fol- 
lowed, and again all appeared to be quiet. I unstrapped my portmanteau, took 
out my pistols, which were loaded, re-primed them, avd remained quiet, deter- 
mined to sell my life as dearly as possible. 

It was more than half an hour before Kathleen returned ; she looked pale and 
agitated. ‘ Keep quiet, and do not think of resistance,” said she, “ it is useless 
I have told my mother all, and she believes you, and will risk her life to save 
him who has watched over the little girl whom she nursed; but keep quiet, we 
shall soon have them all out of the house. Corny dare not disobey me, and he 
will persuade the others.” 


She then went out again, and did not return for nearly an hour, when she was | 
accompanied by her mother. ‘ Kathleen has told me all, young sir,” said she, | 
“and do what we can, we will; but we hardly know what todo, Togo tothe | 
castle would be madness.” 

“Yes,” replied 1; ‘but cannot you give me one of your horses to return the 
way I came!” 

** That was our intention ; but I find that the O’Tooles have taken them all 
out of the stable to prevent me; and the house is watched. They will come at | 
midnight and attack us, that [ fully expect, and how to conceal you puzzles my | 
poor head.” 

“If they come, and we can but persuade them that he has escaped,” replied 
Kathleen, “they will no longer watch the house, and he will then have some | 
chance.” | 

“There is but one chance,” replied the mother, who took Kathleen aside, and 
whispered to her. Kathleen coloured to the forehead, and made no reply. “ If 
your mother bids you, Kathleen, there can be no harm.” 

“Ves; but if Corny was oa 

“He dare not,” replied the mother ; “and now put this light out, and do you 
get into bed, sir, with your clothes on.” They led me to a small bed-room, a 
miserable affair ; but in that part of the country considered respectable. ** Lie 
down there,” said the mother, ‘and wait till we call you.” They took the light 
away, and left me to myself and my own reflections, which were any thing but 
pleasant. I lay awake, it might be for two hours, when I heard the sound of 
feet, and then whispering under the window. Shortly afterwards a loud knock- 
ing at the door, which they were attempting to burst open. Every moment I 
expected that it would yield to the violence which was made use of, when the 
mother came down half-dressed, with a light in her hand, hastened to me, and 
desired me to follow her. I did so, and before she left the room, she threw the 
window wide open. She led me up a sort of half-stairs, half-ladder, to a small 
room, where I found Kathleen sitting up in her bed, and undressed. *“*O mother ! 
mother!” cried Kathleen, 

“I bid ye do it, child,” replied the mother, desiring me to creep into her 
daughter's bed, and cover myself up on the side next the wall. 

“ Let me put on some clothes, mother.” 

“No, no, if you do they will suspect, and will not hesitate to search. Your 
mother bids you.” 

The poor girl was burning with shame and confusion. 

“« Nay, replied I, if Kathleen does not wish it, I will not buy my safety at the 
expense of her feelings.” 

** Yes, yes,” replied Kathleen, “I don’t m 
sufficient. Come in, quick.” 


There was no time for apology, and stepping over Kathleen I buried myself 
under the clothes by her side. The mother then hastened down stairs, and ar- 
rived at the door just as they had succeeded in forcing it open, when in pounced 
a dozen men armed, with their faces blackened, « Holy Jesus! what is it that 
you + llr yr the landlady. 

“The of the tithe proct 
O’Tooles. sitar 





ind now ; those words of yours are 


and that’s what we'll have,” replied the 








| girl has a tithe proctor in bed with her! 


| from shame and excitement 


| I cannot express my thanks. 


| fast as you can, for there is no safety for you here. 


| guineas. 


“He's sleeping,” replied the mother, pointing to the door of the bed-room, 
where I had been lying down. 


The party took the light from her hands, and went into the room, where they | 
* Devil a bit of a proctor here, 


perceived the bed empty and the window open. 
any how,” cried one of them, *‘and the window open, 
lads, he can’t be far.” 

* By the powers! it’s just my opinion, Mrs. M*Shane,” replied the elder 
O'Toole, “that he’s not quite so far off; so with your lave, or by your lave, or 
without your lave, we'll just have a look over the premises.” 

*O! and welcome, Mister Jerry O"Toole; if you think I’m the woman to 
hide a proctor, look every where just as you please.” 

The party, headed by Jerry O'Toole, who had taken the light out of Mrs 
M‘Shane’s hand, now ascended the ladder.to the upper story, and as I lay by 
Kathleen, I felt that she trembled with fear. After examining every nook and 
cranny they could think of, they came to Mrs. M’Shane’s room. ‘“O! go in— 
go in and look, Mr. O"Toole ; it’s a very likely thing to insinuate that I should 
have a tithe proctor in my bed. Search, pray,” and Mrs. M‘Shane led the way 


He's off—hurrah! my 


| into herown room. ; - 
Every part had been examined, except the small sleeping room of Kathleen ; | 


and the party paused before the door. ‘ We must search,” observed O'Toole, 
doggedly. 


Search my daughter's! very well, search if you please; it’s a fine story 


| you'll have to tell, how six great men pulled a poor girl out of her bed to look 


fora tithe proctor. It wi!l be a eredit to you any how; and you, Corny O'- 
Toole, you'll stand well in her good graces, when you come to talk about the 
wedding day ; and your wife that 1s to be, pulled out of her bed by a dozen men. 
What will ye say to Kathleen, when you affront her by supposing that a maiden 
) D’ye think that ye’ll ever have the 
mother’s consent or blessing !”’ 

“No one goes into Kathleen’s room,” cried Corny O'Toole, roused by the 
sarcasms of Mrs. M*Shane 

“ Yes, Corny,” replied Mrs. M‘Shane, “it’s not for a woman like me to be 


suspected, at all events; so you, and you only, shall go into the room,—if that | 


will content ye, Mr. Jerry O'Toole.” 

‘* Yes!” replied the party; and Mrs. M‘Shane opened the door. 

Kathleen rose up on her elbow, holding the bed clothes up to her throat, and 
looking at them as they entered, said, **O, Corny! Corny! this to me! 

Corny never thought of looking for any body, his eyes were rivetted upon his 
sweetheart. * Murder, Kathleen, is it my fault! Jerry will have it.” 

“Are you satisfied, Corny !"’ said Mrs. M‘Shane. 


‘Sure enough I was satisfied before I came in that Kathleen would not have 


any one in her bed-room,”’ replied Corny. 

“Then good night, Corny, and its to-morrow that I'll talk with ye,’ 
Kathleen. 

Mrs. M‘Shane then walked out of the room, expecting Corny to follow; but 
he could not restrain himself, and he came to the bed-side. Fearful that if he 
put his arms round her, he would feel me, Kathleen raised herself, and allowed 
him to embrace her. Fortunately the light was not in the room, or I should have 
been discovered, as in so doing she threw the clothes off my head and shoulders. 
She then pushed back Corny from her, and he left the room, shutting the door 
after him. The party descended the ladder, and as soon as Kathleen perceived 
that they were all down, she sprang out of bed and ran into her mother’s room 


’ 


replied 


| Soon after I heard them depart, Mrs. M*Shane made fast the door, and came up 


stairs. She first went to her own room, where poor Kathleen was crying bitterly 
I had got up when she came into Kathleen's room 
for her clothes, and in about five minutes they returned together. I was sitting 
on the side of the bed when they came in: the poor girl coloured up when our 
eyes met. ‘ Kathleen,” said I, * you have, in all probability, saved my life, and 
I am only sorry that your modesty has been put 
to so severe a trial.” 

“If Corny was to find it out,’ replied Kathleen, sobbing again. 
I do such a thing.’ 

* Your mother bid you,” replied Mrs. M‘Shane, * and that is sufficient.” 

** But what must you think of me, sir!’ continued Kathleen. 

“IT think that you have behaved most nobly. You have saved an innocent 
man at the risk of your reputation, and the loss of your lover. It is not now 
that I can prove my gratitude.” 

“Yes, yes, promise me by all that’s sacred, that you'll never mention it. 
Surely you would not ruin one who has tried to serve you.” 


* How could 


“T promise you that, and I hope to perform a great deal more,” replied I. | 
| * But now, Mrs. M'Shane, what is to be done ? 


Remain here I cannot.” 

“No; you must leave, and that very soon. Wait about ten minutes more, 
and then they will give up their search and go home. ‘The road to E * (the 
post I had lately come from) ‘is the best you cantake; and you must travel as 


” 





**T am convinced that rascal M*Dermott will not leave me till he has rid him- 
self of me.” I then took out my purse, in which I still had nearly twenty 
I took ten of them. ‘Mrs. M‘Shane, I must leave you in charge of 
my portmanteau, which you may forward by-and-by, when you hear of my 
safety. If I should not be so fortunate, the money is better in your hands than 
in the hands of those who will murder me. Kathleen, God bless you! you are 


| a good girl, and Corny O'Toole will be a happy man if he knows your value.” 


I then wished Kathleen good by, and she allowed me to kiss her without re- 
sistance ; but the tears were coming down her cheeks as I left the room with 
her mother. Mrs. M‘Shane looked carefully out of the windows, holding the 
light to ascertain if there was any body near, and, satisfied with her scrutiny, 
she then opened the dvor and calling down the saints to protect me, shook hands 
with me, and I guitted the house. It was a dark cloudy night, and when I first 
went out, | was obliged to grope, for I could distinguish nothing. I walked along 
with a pistol loaded in each hand, and gained, as I thougiat, the high road to 
, but I made a sad mistake: and puzzled by the utter darkness and turn- 
ings, I took, on the contrary, the road to Mount Grunnis Castle. As soon as I 





| was clear of the houses and enclosure, there was more light, and I could dis- 


tinguish the road. I had proceeded about four or five miles, when I heard the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and shortly afterwards two men on horseback passed 
me. I inquired if that was the way to A pause ensued, and a whisper, 
“ All's right!” replied a deep voice. 1 continued my way, glad to find that I had 
not mistaken it, and cogitating as to what must be the purpose of two men he- 
ing out at such an hour. About ten minutes afterwards I thought I again heard 
the sound of horses’ feet, and it then occurred to me that they must be highway- 
men, who had returned to rob me. I cocked my pistols, determined to sell my 
life as dearly as J could, and awaited their coming up with anxiety ; but they ap- 
peared to keep at the same distance, as the sound did not increase. After half 
an hour I came to two roads, and was undecided which to take. I stopped and 
listened—the steps of the horses were no longer to be heard. I looked round 





| me to ascertain if I could recognise any object so as to decide me, but I could 


not. [took the road to the left, and proceeded until I arrived at a brook which 
crossed the road. ‘There was no bridge, and it was too dark to perceive the 
stepping stones. I had just waded about half way across, when I received a 
blow on the head from behind, which staggered me. I turned round, but before 
I could see my assailant, a second blow laid me senseless in the water.—{ To be 
continued. } 

—~—. 


CRUISE OF THE. MIDGE. 
Continued from the Albion of May 16. 
THE MOONBEAM. 

The morning after we returned to my uncle’s, we were sitting at breakfast, 
talking over our past expedition, and plans for the future, when two letters were 
laid on the table. The first was to my uncle, and ran as follows :— 

“* Havanna, such a date. 

“My Dear Frencue,—I sailed from this on the 15th ult., and had got pretty 
well to the northward, when it came on to blow like fury, and I was driven back 
with the loss of several of my sails, and the bowsprit badly sprung. 

* Knowing that I would touch here on my way home, I had desired letters to 
be forwarded from England if any thing material occurred, to the care of Mr. 
; and accordingly, on my return, [ received one from our mutual friend 
Ferrit, of Lincoln's-Inn, informing me of my brother Henry’s death ; and, what 
surprised me, after all that had passed, an acknowledgment of his having been 
married, from the first, to that plaguy Swiss girl, Mademoiselle Heloise de Wal- 
den. This makes a serious difference in my worldly affairs, you will at once 
see, as the boy, whom you will remember as a child, must now be acknowledged 
as the head of the family. But as I have no children of my own, and have 
wherewithal to keep the old lady and myself comfortable, and had already left 
Henry my heir, having as good as adopted him, I am rather rejoiced at it than 
otherwise, although he does me out of a baronetey. Why that poor dissipated 
brother of mine should have been so much ashamed of acknowledging his low 
marriage, I am sure I cannot tell, as the girl, as I have heard say, was hand- 
some, and tolerably educated. But now, of course, the murder is out, so there 
is no use in speculating farther on the matter; Ferrit writes me, that the docu- 
ments confirmatory of the marriage are all right and properly authenticated, and 
he sends me a probate of poor Henry’s will, to communicate to his son, who is 
now Sir Henry Oakplank, and must instantly drop the De Walden. 

“Thave sent letters for him to the admiral ; but as the youngster may fall in 





2 


your way in the Spider, to which I have appointed him, and in which he sailed | 


for Jamaica a few days before my return here, I think, for the sake of 
| crony,poor Henry, as well as for my sake, you will be glad to pay the 
attention. . 
| Give my regards to Mr. Brail, if still with you. Ihave gota noble freight 
on board—near a million of dollars—so, in the hope of meeting you soon in Eng. 
ldnd, I remain, my dear Frenche, your sincere friend and old schoolfellow, 
“ Oxiver OakPLank.” 


your old 
boy some 


The next letter was as follows :— 
“*H. M. Schooner Spider, Montego Bay—such a date. 

| My Dear Str,—I have only a minute to advise you of my arrival here this 
morning, and of being again under weigh, in consequence of what I have just 

_ learned of the vagaries of our old acquaintance the Midge. I trust I may fall jn 

| with her. I saw your friends the Hudsons, safe outside the Moro, on the — 
ulto., in the fine new ship, the Ajax. TI left them stemming the gulf stream 
with a beautiful breeze. 

| J] wish you would have a letter lying in the hands of the agents, Peaweep, 

| Snipe, and Flamingo, in Kingston for me, as I am bound to Port Royal when. 

| ever my present cruise is up. Yours sincerely, Henry DE Wa tpen.” 

| Aha, Master de Walden—not a word about Mademoiselle Sophie, eh? m 
friends the Hudsons indeed! but never mind—I rejoice in your good fortune, 
‘my lad.” 

| That very forenoon I was taken ill with fever and ague, and became gradually 

worse, until I was so weak that | could scarcely stand. 

| Lennox had come up to see me one morning after I had been a week jl] : he 

| informed me that old Jacob Munroe was dead, having left him a heap of money, 

' and that he was about going down to the Musquito Shore in the schooner Moon- 
beam, a shell trader belonging to his late uncle, and now to himself, as a preli- 
minary step to winding’up old Jacob’s estate, and leaving the island for Scotland. 
Hearing I had been ill, a thought had occurred to the kind-hearted creature, that 

| a ernise would be just the thing to set me on my legs again ;’’ and, according- 
ly, he had come to offer me a passage in his schooner. 

Dr. Tozy was standing by. ** Not a bad notion, Mr. Lennox; do you know J 
| had some thoughts of recommending a sea voyage myself, and now since I know 
of such a good opportunity, I by all means recommend Mr. Brail to accompany 
you, unless, indeed, you are to remain too long in some vile muddy creek on the 
Musquito shore.” 

* No, no, sir, the Jenny Nettles, another vessel! of ours, sailed a fortnight ago, 
to see that the turtle-shell is all ready, so I won’t be eight-and-forty hours on 
the coast. 

“Then it is the very thing.” 

And so it was arranged. My uncle drove me down next day to the bay, and 
the following morning I was at sea, in the beautiful clipper schooner, the Moon- 
beam. Once more 

‘The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices.” 

We had been several days out, and were bowling along nine knots, with a 
most lovely little breeze steady on the quarter. I was lounging at mine ease 
| under the awning, on a hencoop, reading. ‘There was not a cloud in the sky, 

The sharp stem was roaring through the water, the sails were critically well set 
and drawing to a wish, and the dancing blue waves were buzzing alongside, and 
gurgling up through the lee scuppers right cheerily, while the flying fish were 
sparking out in shoals from one swell to another. It was one of those glorious, 
fresh, and exhilarating mornings in which it is ecstacy for a young chap to /ive, 
and which are to be found in no other climate under the sun. Besides, I was 
in raptures with the little fairy, for she was a beauty in every respect, and with 
the bracing air that was hour by hour setting me up again. 

x * 


* * + 


* 


I had risen early the next morning, and wearying most particularly for the 
breakfast hour, when Quacco, who was, as usual, head cook and captain’s stew- 
ard, came to me. ‘* Massa, you never see such a face as Mr. Lennox hab dis 
morning.” 

‘Why, what is wrong with him, Quacco?” 

‘**T tink he mos hab sleep in de moon, sir.” 

“Sleep inthe moon! A rum sort of a lodging, Quacco. 
mean ?”” 

‘** | mean he mos hab been sleep in de moonlight on deck, without no cover at 
| all, massa.” And sowe found he had, sure enough, and the consequence was, a 
| swelled face, very much like the moon herself in a fog, by the way, as if she had 
left her impress on the poor fellow’s mug; ** her moonstruck child ;”’ but I have 
no time for poetry. It looked more like erysipelas than any thing else, and two 
days elapsed before the swelling subsided, during the whole of which time the 
poor fellow appeared to me—but it might have been fancy—more excited and 
out of the way than I had seen him since we parted at Havanna 

Can it be possible that the planet really does exercise such influences as we 

read of, thought I! At any rate, I now for the first time knew the correctness 
' of the beautiful Psalm—* The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
night.” 

We had now been a week at sea, the morning had been extremely squally, 
but towards noon the breeze became steadier, and we again made more sail, after 
which Lennox, the master of the schooner, andI, went todinner. This skipper, 
by the way, was a rather remarkable personage,—/irs/, he rejoiced in the eupho- 
neous, but somewhat out of the way, appellation of Toby Tooraloo; secondly, 
his face was not a tragic volume, but a leaf out of a farce. It was for all the 
world like the monkey face of a cocoa-nut, there being only three holes percep- 
tible to the naked eye in it, that is, one mouth, always rounded and pursed up as 

| if he had been whistling, and two eyes, such as they were, both squinting in- 
wards so abominably, that one guessed they were looking for his nose. But if 
a person had been set to make an inventory of his physiognomy, at first sight, 
against this feature the return would have been non est inventus. This would 
have been incorrect though, for the curious dial had a gnomon, such as it was, 

| countersunk, it is true, into the phiz, and the wings so nicely bevelled away into 

| cheeks, that it could not be vouched for, unless when he sneezed, which, like 
the blowing of a whale, proved the reality of apertures, although you might not 
see them. His figure was short and squat, his arms peculiarly laconic, and as he 

| always kept them in motion, like a pair of flappers, his presence might be likened 
to that of a turtle on his hind fins 

The manner and speech of El Senor Tobias, were, if possible, more odd than 
his outward and physical man; his delivery being a curious mixture of what 
appeared to be a barbarous recitative, or sing-song, and suppressed laughter, 

| although the latter was only a nervous frittering away of the fag end of his sen- 
tences, and was by no means intended to express mirth ; the voice sounding as 
| if he had been choke-full of new bread, or as if the words had been sparked off 
| from an ill set barrel organ, that was revolving in his brisket. 
we I hope,” said I, to the beauty, *‘ you may not be out in your reckoning about 
| your cargo of shell being ready for you on the coast, captain?” 

“Oh no, oh no,—ho, ho, ho,’”’ chuckled Tooraloo. 
| What the deuce are you laughing at?” said I, a good deal surprised. Being 
a silent sort of fellow his peculiarity had not been so noticeable before. 

* Langh—laugh—ho, ho, he. I am not laughing, sir—quite serious—he, 
he, ho.”’ 

“Tt is a way Mr. Tooraloo has got,” said Lennox, smiling. 

“Oh, I see it is.” 

“T am sure there will be ne disappointment this time, sir,—now, since Big 
Claw is out of the way,—ho, ho, ho,”"—quoth Toby. 

* Big Claw—who is Big Claw ?” said I. 

“ An Indian chief, sir, and one of our chief traders,—he, he, ho,—and best 
customer, sir,—ho, ho, he,—but turned rogue at last, sir, rogue at last—he, he 
he—left my mate with him, and Tom the Indian boy, voyage before last—he, he, 
he—and when I came back, he had cheated them both. Oh dear, if we did not 
lose fifty weight of shell,—ho, ho, he.” 

* And was that all?” said I. 

“ That was all—ho, ho, he,”’ replied Toby. 

“‘ Your mate was ill used, you said, by Big Claw?” 

** Yes,—ho, ho, he.” 

** As how, may I ask ?” 

“Oh, Big Claw cut his throat, that’s all—ho, ho, ho.” 

* All? rather uncivil, however,” said I. 

“ Very, sir,”’ quoth Toby,—* he, he, he.” 

“ And why did he cut his throat ?” 

“ Because he made free with one of Big Claw’s wives—ho, ho.” noe 

“‘So—that was not the thing, certainly ; and what became of the wife. 

“ Cut her throat, too—ha, ha, ha!""—as if this had been the funniest part of 
the whole story. ; 

“The devil he did!” said I. ‘ What a broth of a boy this same Big Claw 
must be; and Indian Tom, I see him on board here !” 

** Cut his throat too though—ho, ho, ho—but he recovered.” ; 

“Why, I supposed as much, since he is waiting behind your chair there, cap 
tain. And what became of this infernal India bravo—this Master Big Claw, ®% 
you call him?” 

“Cut his own throat—ha, ha, ha!—cut his own throat, the very day W& 
arrived, by Gom, ha, ha, ha! ooro! looro! hooro;” for this being a sort © 
climax, he treated us with an extra rumblification in his gizzard at the end of it. 

Here we all joined in honest Tooraloo’s ha, ha, ha!—for the absurdity of the 
way in which the story was screwed out of him, no mortal could stand—a one, 
that, on the face of it at first, bore simply to have eventuated in the paltry loss 0 
fifty pounds weight of turtle-shell, but which in reality involved the — 
of no fewer than three fellow creatures, and the grievous maiming of fourth. 
* That’s all, indeed |” — 
By this time it might have been half-past two, and the tears were still wet 
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pA pene | could be taken in, or the schooner luffed ap and the wind shaken 


out of her sails, we carried away our foretopmast, topsail and all; and, what was 
a more serious matter, sprung the head of the mnainmast so badly, that we eonid 
pot carry more than a close-reefed mainsail on it. What was to be done! It 
was next to impossible to secure the mast properly at sea; and, as the wind 
yeered round to south-east, we could not fetch the creek on the [veian coast, 
whither we were bound, unless we had ail our after-sail, ‘Tiere was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to bear up for San Andreas, now dead unccr our lee, where 
we might get the mast comfortably fished, and we accordingly did so, and arrived 
there and anchored about dusk, on the evening of the seventh day after leaving 
Montego Bay. 

San Andreas, although in reality a possession of the crown of Spain, was at 
the time, so far as I could learn, in the sole possession, if I may so speak, of a 
Scotchman, a Mr. * * *,—at least there were no inhabitants on the island that 
we heard any thing about, beyond himself, family, and negroes, with the latter of 


‘whom he cultivated any cotton that was grown on it, sending it from time to ‘ 


time to the Kingston market. 

We had come to, near his house; and when the vessel was riding safe at 
anchor, the captain and I went ashore in the boat to call on Mr. * * *, in order 
to make known our wants, and endeavour to get them remedied. There was 
not a soul on the solitary beach where we landed, but we saw lights in a long 
low house, or shed, that was situated on a ridge on the right hand of the bay, as 
you stood in, and in One or two of the negro huts that surrounded it, and were 
clustered below it nearer the beach. After some search, we got into a gravelly 
path, worn in the rocky hill side, like a small river course or gully, with crumbling 
edges of turf, about a foot high on each hand, against which we battered our 
knees at every step, as we proceeded towards the house. 

It was a clear starlight night, and the dark house on the summit of the ridge 
stood out in bold relief against the deep blue sky. ‘* Hush—hark!” A piano 
was struck with some skill, and a female voice sang the beautiful song set to the 
tune of the old Scottish melody “* The Weary Pund o’ Tow. 

This was a startling incident, to occur thus at the world’s end. 

“ Hey day,” said I; but before I could make any further remark, a full rich 
male voice struck in at the chorus— 

** He’s far away, he’s far away, but surely he will come. 
Ye moment’s fly, pass swiftly by, and send my soldier home. 

We remained riveted to the spot until the music ceased. 

“Tsay Tooraloo, Toby, my lad, you have not sculled us to fairy land, have 
you i 

**Oh no, it is old Mr. * * *’s daughter, the only white lady in the island that 

know of, and I suppose one of her brothers is accompanying her—ho, ho, he.” 

“Very like; but who have we here?” as a tall dark figure in jacket and 
trowsers, with a Spanish cap un his head, came dancing along the ridge from the 
house, and singing to himself, apparently in the exuberance of his spirits. 

He was soon close to, confronting us in the narrow road, and bounding from 
side to side of the crumbling ledges of the footpath with the buoyancy of boy- 
hood, although the frame, seen between me and the starlight sky, appeared Her- 
culean. 

*‘ Hillo, Walpole, what has kept you so late 7” 

We made no answer, and the figure closed upon us. 

“Pray is Mr. * * * at home—he, he, he!” said our skipper to the stranger. 

The party addressed stopped suddenly, and appeared a good deal startled. 
But he soon recovered himself, and answered,— ; 

*“Heis. May [ ask who makes this enquiry in such a merry mood ?” 

“Yes; Iam the master of the Moonbeam—ha, ha, ha—a Montego Bay trader, 
bound to the Indian coast, but obliged to put in here in distress—he, he, ho— 
having badly sprung some of our spars—ha, ha, ha.” 

* Then what the h l are you laughing at sir?’ rejoined the stranger, 
savagely. 

* Laugh—laugh—why, I am quite serious, sir,—sad as a drowned rat,—why, 
2m put here in distress, sir—ha, ha, ha.” 

It was time for me to strike in I saw. 
manner, sir,” said I, * 





I 


“Tt isa peculiarity in the gentleman's 
and no offence is meant.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the other, laughing himself, and turning to Toby once 
more. ‘f And this other ?” continued the stranger,very unceremoniously indicating 
mvself to be sure. 

My passenger—he, he, he’’—said the man, with some discretion, as there 





was 10 use In Our case Of mentioning names, or being more communicative than | 
necessalv | 
* Oh, | see—good-night—good-night ; and away sprang my gentleman, with- | 


out saying another word. 
1 | 
Why,” said Toby, “ that may bea question he may have no joy in answering 
—ha, ha, ha.” 

“True for you, Tooraloo,”’ said I, Benjie. 

We arrived in front of the low building, whose windows opened on a small 
terrace or esplanade, like so many port-holes. 


sald 


The building stood on a ridge of limestone rock, a saddle, as it is called in 
the West Indies, or tongue of land, that from fifty or sixty feet high, where the 
house stood, dropped gradually, until it ended in a low sandy spit covered with a 
clump of cocoa-nut trees, with tufts of mangrove bushes here and there; form- 
ing the cape or foreland of the bay on the right hand as you stood in. This low 
point trended outwards like a hook, so as to shut in the entrance of a small con- 
cealed cove or natural creek, which lay beyond it, separated from the bay we lay 
in by the aforesaid tongue of land, so that the house commanded a view of both 
anchorages. 

From one side, as already related, the acclivity was easy; but towards the 
creek the ground fell away sudden and precipitously ; and on the very edge of 
this rugged bank, the house was perched, like an eagle’s nest, overhanging the 
little land-locked cove. 

There was a group of fishermen negroes in front of the house, talking and 
gabbling loudly as usual, one of whom carried a net, while three others followed 
him with broad-bladed paddles on their shoulders, as if they had been pursuing 
their calling, and were now retiring to their houses for the night. 

“Ts Mr. *** at home!” said Tooraloo—really I can no longer be bothered 
jotting down his absurd ho, ho, he. 

“ Yes, massa,” said the negro addressed; and without waiting to knock, or 
give any sign of our approach, the skipper and I entered the hall, or centre room 
of the building. 

From the partial light proceeding from the open door of an inner apartment, I 
could see that it was a desolate-looking place, with a parcel of bags of cotton 
piled up in a corner, and lumbered, rather than furnished, with several skranky 
leathern-backed Spanish chairs. 

Several rooms opened off each end of the said hall beside the one from which 
the light streamed. The skipper unceremoniously passed on to this apartment, 
motioning to me to follow him. I did so, and found an old gentleman, dressed 
ina gingham coat and white trowsers, and wearing a well-worn tow wig and 
Spectacles, seated at a small table, smoking. with a glass of spirits and water 
beside him, and an empty tumbler opposite, as if some one had been accompany- 
ing him in his potations ; while a young lady, rather a pretty girl, seated at a 
piano, with some music open before her, was screening her eyes from the light, 
and employed, so far as I could judge, in peering down towards the cove, as if 
trying to make out some object in that direction. 

* Well, father, I cannot see either of them; surely they have put out all the 
lights on purpose ; not a glimmer, I declare.” Turning round, she started on 
Seeing us, and rising, left the room suddenly by another door. 

“Who may ye be now?” quoth the old man, taking his cigar out of his 
mouth, and knocking the ashes off the end of it against the candlestick. ‘ Are 
you any of Captain Wallace’s people ?” 

“No,” said Tooraloo, laconically enough. 
Met going down the path just now ?” 

He gave no answer, but again enquired, “ who we were ?” 


‘“Was that Captain Wallace we 


heeks, when the yessel was suddenly laid over by a heavy puff, and before | 


He might have waited until we got time to ask him who he was at any rate,” | 


Che Albion. 


features into a Most tacitura expression. 

_” ‘Phe Midge again,” thought I, * by all that is unfortunate—oh for a glimpse 
of Henry de Walden and his Spider !” 

it is the devil and all to be watched—to have consciousness that the very | 
stones are listening to you, and ready to fly at your head, and no armour, offensive 
or deiensive, about you. 

A sort of desperation was in consequence coming over me, and I rapped out, 


but still speaking so low, that I considered it impossible that [ could be overheard 
by any one without— 


I am persuaded.” 


* You have, have you !” said some one outside, with great bitterness, but ina 
suppressed tone. 

The exclamation was apparently involuntary. 
saw no one. 


“I know nothing of him, as I said before, gentlemen,’ 
| man. 


I started, and looked round, but 


continued the old 


see how he took all this. 


difficult to guess im general what we could not explain in detail. 
“Ef think 1 know that same Captain Wallace’s voice—I have heard it before, | carried bodily off, or had been ground to atoms and floated away to add to the 


| drift timber of these seas. 
| no appearance of her during the ten miles that we had coasted within pistol-shot 
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his peevishness, for he now sef himself in his chair, and screwed his withered | been lodged in provision casks. The lime juice and the pickles had not suffered 


much “and even the sails, which had been well made up, were not only dry, but 
seemed as if they had never been wetted. It was remarkable, however, that 
while the spun yarn was bleached white, all appearance and smell of tar had 
vanished from it. 

** We proceeded new to the beach where the Fury had been abandoned, but 
not a trace of her hull was to be seen. There were many opinions ; but all were 
equally at liberty to conjecture what had become of the wreck. Having often 
seen, however, what the moving masses of ice could do on this coast, it was not 
She had been 


At any rate, she was not fo be found ; we had seen 


of the shore to the southward of this place, and we now examined it for two 


| miles to the northward with no better success. 


“ We therefore returned on board, and made preparations for embarking a suf- 


| ficiency of stores and provisions to complete our equipment for two years and 


| three months ; being what we expected to want on the one hand, and to obtain 
At this moment I had turned my face from the open window towards Toby, to | 


on the other. I need not say that it was an occurrence not less novel than in- 


A small glass hung on the wail above his head, in | teresting, to find in this abandoned region of solitude and ice and rocks, a ready 


| which (murder, { grew as cold as an ice-cream) I had a momentary glimpse of a | market where we could supply all our wants, and, collected in one spot, all the 


anger, raised just above the window sill. 
light, while a clenched hand was held above it, and shaken threateningly at 
| old * * * 
I turned suddenly round, but the apparition had as suddenly disappeared. It 
was clear that * * * now wished more than ever to end the conference. 


thing like a prince—for his wood, and provisions, and all, down to a nail.”’ 

I was now no ways anxious to prolong the conversation myself. 

“T don’t doubt it, I don’t doubt it. Well, old gentleman, good-night. You 
will send your people early !” 

** Oh ves, you may be sure of that.” 

And we left the house and proceeded to the beach, as fast, you may be sure, 
as we decently could without running. We both noticed a dark figure bustle 
round the corner of the house, as we stepped out on the small plateau on which 
it stood. 

} Captain Toby hailed the schooner, in no very steady tone, to send the boat 
ashore instantly—* zzstant/y’’—and I sat down on a smooth, blue, and apparently 
wave rounded stone, that lay embedded in the beautiful white sand. 

| ‘So, so, a leaf out of a romance—miracles will never cease,” said I to 
| Tooralea, who was standing a short distance from me, close to the water's 
edge, looking out anxiously for the boat. ** There is the old Midge again, Toby, 
; and my Montego bay friend, Wilson, for a dozen—mind he don’t treat us to a 
second 








Edition of the Ballahoo, 

Dear Toby Tooraloo. 
Why, captain, there is no speaking to you, except in rhyme, that name of yours 
is so Hillo! where away—an earthquake, or are the stones alive here? So 
ho, Tobias, see where I am travelling to, Toby,’ as the rock on which I sat 
began to heave beneath me, and to make a strange clappering sort of noise, as if 
one had been flapping the sand with wet swabs. 

*‘ Tooraloo, see here—see here—I am bewitched, and going to sea on a shingle 
stone, as I ama gentleman—I hope it can swim as well as walk’’-—and over | 
floundered on my back. 

I had come ashore without my jacket, and, as the skipper picked me up, I felt 
something warm and slimy flowing down my back. 

** Why, where is my cruizer, ‘Toby—and what the deuce can that be so warm 
| and wet between my shoulders ?”’ 

“A turtle nest—a turtle nest,” roared Toby, in great joy—and so indeed it 
| proved. 
Accordingly we collected about two dozen of the eggs, and, if I had only had 
| my senses about me when I capsized, we might have turned over the lady-fish 
herself, whom I bad so unkindly disturbed in the straw, when she moved below 
|me. We got on board without more ado, and having desired the steward to get 
a hght and some food and grog in the cabin, I sent for Lennox, who was busy 
| with the repairs going on aloft, and, as | broke ground very seriously to make my 
| supper, communicated to him what we had seen and heard.—[ T’o be continued. ) 
—— 
JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 
By Capt. Ross, R. N. 4to. 
published by the Author by subscription. 








| Second Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions. 
| with numerous plates. London: 

We seized on this ponderous quarto with an impatience which delay in its pub- 
lication had in no way abated, and, presuming that the public are as anxious as 


| casion. 


This last attempt to find a northwest passage was, it may be remembered, a 
The government were grown weary of expeditions, all end- 


private adventure. 
ing. one after another, in disappointment. But though every reasonable man 
had long been satistied that no commercial advantages could arise from further 
investigation, not even from the discovery of such a passage, still it was not 
without regret they heard that all attempts were to be abandoned, and the pro- 
| blem to remain for ever unsolved. For more than three centuries the subject 
| had occupied public attention : numberless attempts had been made, and England 
| had been foremost in exertion; and the daring, skill, and enterprise of her offi- 
' cers, had latterly done much in the way of discovery, though these discoveries 
' tended only to narrow the chances of success. Some, more sanguine, still enter- 
' tained hopes of the possibility of finding a passage through Prince Regent's In- 
let. ‘There was known to be an open sea at the farthest point reached by the 
| Fury, and on the opposite shore at Cape Turnagain, which had been visited 
| through Behring’s Straits, and these two points were only separated a few hun- 
' dred miles. Upon the strength of these facts, Capt. Ross determined to try his 
fortune once again, and either to accomplish the object by sailing through the 
| strait, if such existed, or prove that the continent of America shut outall chance 
| of success by this inlet. 
| A private individual, a citizen of London, Mr. (now Sir Felix) Booth, nobly 
| undertook to defray the expenses of the expedition. From experience, Capt. 
| Ross was of opinion that a steam vessel would give him the best chance of suc- 
! cess ; in these northern latitudes, when the sea is open, the wind is usually ad- 
| verse and the small draft of water would give such a vessel great advantages 
| overa sailing ship. Accordingly, such a vessel was purchased, new patent en- 
| gines were put into her, and al! due preparation having been made, the Victory, 
(so she was named,) in company with a store-ship, intended to carry stores and 
| provisions as faras Prince Kegent’s Inlet, sailed from the River Thames on the 
| 23d of May, 1829, with the anxious good wishes of all, but fearful forebodings 
‘of the more experienced. Misfortunes at the outset were sad prognostications 
of the future: the inefficiency of the engine was shown in the first few hours ; 
' and we may state, at once, that it was found so wholly unserviceable, that it was 


eventually taken out and thrown away ; and the crew of the store-ship mutinied, | 


' and refused to proceed on the voyage. 


Notwithstanding these and many other discouraging circumstances, Capt. | 


Ross never, for a moment, hesitated to proceed: and after encountering much 


rough weather, they reached Davis’s Straits early in July, and on the 23d touched | 
' at the Danish settlement of Holsteinborg, where they were received with great | 


| cordiality. Having made some needful repairs, and supplied themselves with 
| many things wanting, from the wreck of a London whaler, they sailed again on 
the 26th. On the 30th they first saw ice, and they entered Lancaster Sound on 
the 6th of August. 
They now proceeded down the Sound, and direct for Prince Regent's Inlet. 
| On the 12th of August they reached the immediate neighbourhood of the spot 
| where the Fury was wrecked. 


“The Victory being now securely moored in a good ice harbour, within a 


fierce sun-burned countenance, the lips apart, and the white teeth set as if in materials for which we should have searched the warehouses of Wapping or 


It glanced for an instant in the yellow | Rotherhithe : all ready to be shipped when we chose, and all free of cost; since 


it was the certainty of this supply (and a well-grounded one it proved), that had 
formed the foundation of the present expedition. 


* A list of our wants was accordingly made out by Mr. Thom, who remained 


| on board to receive the stores, together with the leading mate and a few hands. 
**T know nothing beyond what I have told you, gentlemen—ve pays for every | On shore. the rest of the crew were ready with the boats to receive and trans- 


port whatever was to be taken ; and the steward, together with the surgeon were 
employed im selecting whatever appeared to be of the best quality. Yet all that 
we could possibly stow away seemed scarcely to diminish the piles of canisters, 
of which we embarked whatever we could, together with such flour, cocoa, and 
sugar, as we wanted ; all that we took being in excellent condition. 

“We continued our embarkation this day, [Aug. 14,] including ten tons of 
coals ; and, after allowing the men some rest, we contrived to get these, together 
with all the provisions and a part of the stores, on board before dinner time. 
We had found the spare mizen topmast of the Fury; and this was selected by 
the carpenter for a new boom, in place of the one that we had lost. We also 
got some anchors and hawsers, together with some boatswain’s and carpenter’s 





ourselves to peep into it, and thus fathom the heart of that mystery, which si- 
| lence has thrown around this expedition, we shall proceed at once to give our 
| readers some account of its contents, reserving all criticism for a future oc- 


stores to make up for our deficiencies. Some of the best of the sails were ta- 
| ken to make housings; having found that belonging to the Fury damaged 
| from having been ill made up, and from having lain in a situation which pre- 
vented the melted snow from running off. A skreen lined with fearnought was 
also found in tolerable condition ; but the bears had overset the harness cask, and 
devoured nearly the whole of the contents. We found that some of the candle 
boxes had been entered, either by ermines or mice; one of them being entirely 
emptied, and the others partially. Though bleached, and especially on the up- 
per side, as I already remarked of the spun yarn, none of the ropes were rotten, 
the cables seemed perfect; and thence we concluded that the eanvas of the 
tents had merely been blown away by the wind, after the bears had loosened the 
cloths at the foot, in attempting an entrance. 

“The chain cable and the carronades were more or less covered by the small 
stones on the beach, and except being slightly rusted, were just as they had been 
left. The powder magazine, detached from the rest of the store, was unroofed, 
and the waterproof cloth of it in tatters; but the patent cases had kept the gun- 
powder itself perfectly dry.” 





| Of the difficulties now encountered, in consequence of the defective state of 
; the engine—of their exertions, their hopes, and their disappointments, and their 
| critical situation upon more than one occasion, a few extracts may suffice to 
| convey an idea to the reader. ‘Thus, Capt. Ross observes— 
| ‘The change of tide, and that a rapid one, setting from the westward, drove 
| us from our place of refuge ; and we were carried within three yards of some 
rocks which were just under water, at the narrowest part of the point. Believing 
| that we might succeed in rounding this place, and thus getting into what seemed 
to be still water, we laboured hard by warping ; there being a small creek imme- 
| diately beyond it, which held out a promise of security. ‘This, most unluckily, 
proved to be a whirlpool: and having been turned round by it many times, for 
more than an hour, we were obliged to leave it, and trust ourselves once more to 
| the confusion without. Thus situated, no resource was left but to attach our- 
| selves to a mass of ice which was floating along in the middle of the stream ; 
hoping thus to escape a repetition of what we had just been enduring. 

*“ We were thus at length extricated, but not without undergoing heavy pres- 
sure ; our iceberg carrying us to the westward, even against a strong wind. The 
tide, however, diminished in force as we proceeded ; and as the smaller pieces 
| of ice now sailing with us did not drift so fast as that to which we were attached, 
| the whole became at length so slack that we were able to make sail before noon, 

and at last got into clear water. 

| The danger, however, was not yet over; since we were subject to be car- 
| ried back by the next tide, unless we could get out of its influence before the 

change. But the wind was right against us, and we could expect to make little 

progress with our sails, and such a vessel, by plying to windward ; while, to an- 
| chor in a tideway like this, was out of the question. ‘Thus we soon found that 
| we were losing ground; but at four o’clock we began to gain considerably, when 
| it fell suddenly calm. A harbour now appearing not far off, in the nearest land, 
| we contrived to warp into it by meansof the boats, and found geod shelter behind 

areef of rocks, lined by icebergs, within a cable’s length of the shore; making 
| fast to two of these masses which were 1ground in four fathoms water. 

* More than I among us had witnessed similar scenes, and, in some manner or 

other, we had been extricated ; but, with all this, we could not but feel astonish- 
| ment, as well as gratitude, at our having escaped here without material damage. 
| For readers, it is unfortunate that no description can convey an idea of a scene 
| of this nature: and, as to the pencil, it cannot represent motion or noise, And 
| to those who have not seen a northern ocean in winter—who have not seen it, I 
| should say, in a winter's storm—the term ice exciting but the recollection of what 
| they only know at rest, in an inland lake or canal, conveys no ideas of what it is 
| the fate of an arctic navigator to witness and to feel. But let them remember that 
ice is stone ; a floating rock in the stream, a promontory or an island when 
aground, not less solid than if it were a land of granite. Then let them imagine, 
if they can, these mountains of crystal hurled through a narrow strait by a rapid 
| tide; meeting, as mountains in motion would meet, with the noise of thunder, 
‘breaking from each other’s precipices huge fragments, or rending each other 
| asunder, till, losing their former equilibrium, they fall over headlong, lifting the 

sea around in breakers, and whirling it in eddies; while the flatter fields of ice, 
| forced against these masses, or against the rocks, by the wind and the stream, 
| rise out of the sea till they fall back on themselves, adding to the indescribable 
commotion and noise which attend these occurrences. 

‘*It is not a little, too, to know and to feel our utter helplessness in these 
cases. There is not a moment in which it can be conjectured what will happen 
in the next: there is not one which may not be the last; and yet that next 
moment may bring rescue and safety. It isa strange, as it is an anxious posi- 
tion ; and, if fearful, often giving no time for fear, so unexpected is every event, 
, and so quick the transitions. If the noise, and the motion, and the hurry in 
| every thing around, are distracting, if the attention is troubled to fix on anything 
| amid such confusion, still must it be alive, that it may seize on the single mo- 
| ment of help or escape which may occur. Yet with all this, and it is the hardest 
| task of all, there is nothing to be acted, no effort to be made: and though the 
very sight of the movement around inclines the seaman to be himself busy, while 
we can scarcely repress the instinct that directs us to help ourselves in cases of 
danger, he must be patient, as if he were unconcerned or careless ; waiting as 
he best can for the fate, be it what it may, which he cannot influence or avoid.”” 

On the 30th of September it was considered that all hopes of making further 
progress that season was at an end, and they proceeded to take up their winter 
quarters. 

“It was now that we were compelled to think, for it was now that there was 
| nothing more to be performed; as it was now also that the long and dreary 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Our situation was explained to him, that we had put in, in distress, and wanted quarter of a mile where the Fury’s stores were landed,we were anxious to examine | months, the long-coming year I might almost say, of our inevitable detention 


assistance ; and he promised to send his people to lend a hand with our repairs 
in the morning, 

“ But who was the gentleman we met!” said I, repeating Toby’s question, 
and endeavouring to pin the old man to an answer. 

“Indeed, sir, I cannot rightly tell. He is an American I rather think, and 
commands two Buenos Ayrean” 

Here some one coughed significantly under the open window. The old man 
looked dogged and angry. as if he had said, ‘‘ What the deuce, mayn’t I say what 

choose in my own house ;” and, gulping down his grog fiercely, as if deter- 
mined not to understand the hint, he continued, speaking emphatically through 
his set teeth. 

* Yes, sir, he commands two privateers at anchor down in the cove there.” 
The signal was twice repeated at this. It wasclear there were eavesdroppers 
‘road. Our host lay back sullenly in his chair— 

“Ay! And what kind of craft may they be ?” 

I scarcely knew what I said, as the notion of the privateers, and of having 
gentry of the usual stamp of their crews in such near neighbourhood, was any 
thing but pleasant or comfortable. 

‘* A schooner and a felucea, sir,” said Mr. * * * in answer. 

Some one now thundered against the weather boarding of the house, making 
®very thing shake again, as if a drunken man had fallen against a hollow bulk 
Head, and { heard a low grumbling voice, as if in suppressed anger. I could see 
With half an eye that ¢his had aroused the old gentleman, and made him pocket 





| the spot ; and having ordered the men a good meal, with the rest to which they 
| were so well entitled, I landed at nine with Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and 
' the surgeon. We found the coast almost lined with coal; and it was with no 
| common interest that we proceeded to the only tent which remained entire. This 
| had been the mess tent of the Fury’s officers; but it was too evident that the 
| bears had been paying frequent visits. ‘There had been a pocket near the door 
| where Commander Ross had left his memorandum book and specimens of birds ; 
| but it was torn down, without leaving a fragment of what it contained. The 
sides of the tent were also in many places torn out of the ground, but it was in 
other respects entire. 
“« Where the preserved meats and vegetables had been deposited, we found 
every thing entire. The canisters had been piled up in two heaps ; but though 
quite exposed to all the changes of the climate for four years. they had not suf- 
fered in the slightest degree. ‘There had been no water to rust them, and the 
security of the joinings had prevented the bears from smelling their contents. 
| Had they known what was within, #4¢ much of this provision would have come 
to our share, and they would have bad more reason than we to be thankful for 
| Mr. Donkin’s patent. On examining the contents, they were not found frozen, 
| nor did the taste of the several articles appear to have been in the least degree 
| altered. This was indeed no small satisfaction; as it was not our luxury, but 
| our very existence and the prospect of success, which were implicated in this 

most gratifying discovery. The wine, spirits, sugar, bread, flour, and cocoa, 

were all in good condition, with the exception of a part of the latter which had 
‘ 


among this immoveable ice rose full in our view. The prison door was shut 
upon us for the first time; while feeling that if we were helpless as hopeless 
captives, that not even Nature could now relieve or aid us, for many a long and 
weary month to come, it was impossible to repel the intrusion of those thoughts 
which, if they follow disappointment, press on us ever more heavily, under that 
subsidence of feeling which follows on the first check to that exertion by which 
hope was supported.” 

On the 8th of October, Capt. Ross observes— 

“ Our conviction was indeed absolute ; for there was now not an atom of clear 
water to be seen anywhere ; and excepting the occasional dark points of a pro- 
truding rock, nothing but one dazzling and monotonous, dull and wearisome extent 
of snow was visible, all round the horizon in the direction of the land. It was 
indeed a dull prospect. Amid all its brilliancy, this land, the land of ice and 
snow, has ever been, and ever will be a dull, dreary, heart-sinking, monotonous, 
waste, under the influence of which the very mind is paralyzed, ceasing to care 
or think, as it ceases to feel what might, did it occur but once, or last but one 
day. stimulate us by its novelty ; for it is but the view of uniformity and silence 
|anddeath. Even a poetical imagination would be troubled to extract matter of 
| description from that which offers no variety ; where nothing moves and nothing 
changes, but all is for ever the same, cheerless, cold, and still.” 

The Captain now offers some general remarks on the actual temperature, and 
on that of sensation. Perhaps a few extracts may interes: the reader. 

« The snow ceased before daylight, but it blew fresh from the north; feeling 
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very cold, though the thermometer was 18° ; a temperature, which, but a few 
days before, had not been disagreeable. This difference 1s, very obviously, as it 
is vulgarly, explained by the different strength of the wind; while the immediate 
cause, on this supposition, is too simple to require statement. But there is 
mucb more to be taken into consideration. * * * : 

“ Among these considerations, is the hygrometrical state of the air, of which 
we did not preserve any register : but this is not so simple a case as it appears 
at first sight. Every one knows that a damp air feels cold and raw ; it is a better 
conductor of heat. Yet the same effect on the sensations is produced by the 
reverse condition of the atmosphere. A dry air increases the evaporation from 
the body, and that evaporation is a source of cold. * * * 

«‘ But the state of the body itself is scarcely of less moment than all this, in 
any attempts to explain these apparent contradictions ; as it complicates the 
whole question in a far higher degree. Every one knows that the sense of cold 
can exist in certain fevers, even under the burning sun of Africa ; and the same 
internal sensation, as of a low temperature, is of frequent occurrence froin other 
diseases, and moreover from derangements of health so slight as to be unde- 
finable. It is far more remarkable, that the feeling of extreme cold can be 
present, under fever, when the temperature of the body is many degrees above 
the natural standard, and when, to the touch of others, the patient is burning 
hot ; as, in the space of a very few minutes, it may appear the same to himself, 
though no change of the actual temperature has taken place. 

“Thus also, if the circumstances differ, does exercise, or the want of it, pro- 
duce sensations of temperature, when there is nothing external to cause them ; 
and the case is similar under want, or reversely, under abundance, of food. 
These are things which affect the power that generates animal heat; as the 
greater or less energy of this power is perhaps the chief cause of all the facts 
which are often so difficult of explanation under a simple regard to external 
temperature. That energy, too, is not the mere produce of food or exercise ; 
there are cases in which no allowance of food, and no exertion of the muscular 
powers, will suffice to preserve a high temperature in the human body. In 
reality, though it is little remarked, and, as far as I know, is not even observed 
by the writers on physiology, the power of generating heat varies exceedingly in 
different individuals, and is as much a portion of the original constitution, as are 
the muscular or the mental energies. Any one who pleases may observe this 
in common life; it was always striking to us, in circumstances where the 
application of the test was so often extreme; so that, after a little practice, it 
was easy to anticipate who would suffer from degrees of cold which others would 
despise. * * * 

“ The conclusion, therefore, in which I wish to rest, is this ; namely, that in 
every expedition or voyage to a polar region, at least if a winter residence is 
contemplated, the quantity of food should be increased, be that as inconvenient as 
it may. It would be very desirable indeed if the men could acquire the taste 
for Greenland food ; since all experience has shown that the large use of oil 
and fat meats is the true secret of life in these frozen countries, and that the 
natives cannot subsist without it; becoming diseased, and dying under a more 
meagre dict. * * I have little doubt, indeed, that many of the unhappy men 
who have perished from wintering in these climates, and whose histories are 
well known, might have been saved if they had been aware of these facts, and 
had conformed, as is so generally prudent, to the usages and the experience of 
the natives. * * * 

“‘T will only add to these remarks, what may, I trust, be of use to future 
arctic navigators, namely, that although every expedient in the way of clothing 
should be adopted for resisting the impressions of external temperature, as 
these are too well known to require detail, nothing will compensate for the want 
of the heat-generating energy, but external heat ; as that is but too often an im- 
perfect expedient. It is of little use to clothe him who will not, in himself, 
produce heat; it is like the attempt to warm a piece of ice by means of a 
blanket; butit is too common a mistake to imagine that the expedient which 
can only preserve heat is capable of producing it.” 

Active preparations were now made for the winter. On the 20th of Oct. 
(says the Captain), ‘* the last of the engine was hoisted out; may I not say that 
there was not one of us who did not hail this event with pleasure. We could 
not even look at its fragments without recollecting what it ought to have been, 
and what it proved to be; nor without reflections, and those not kind ones, on 
its maker, when we remembered the endless and ever-recurring trials of our 
patience which it had caused, the never-ceasing labour of the men in its repara- 
tion, the ever-renewed hopes, producing ever new disappointments, and the 
loss of temper, to most of us, I fear, of which it had been the fertile cause, 

“It now became necessary to cut away the ice round the ship, in conse- 
quence of her having been so much lightened; that she might settle to her 
natural line of flotation. This being done, she rose nine inches ; and we pro- 


ceeded to build up a bank of snow and ice round her, for shelter from the cold. | 
The galley was also moved, and placed in the centre of the men’s berth, that | 


the heat from the fire might be more equally distributed. A tank of plate iron 
was, further, placed on the upper deck, over the coppers ; and, by this con- 
trivance, the steam, which is a constant annoyance at these low temperatures, 
was secured and condensed.”’ 

At the end of this month, he observes— 

“ Qur roofing had been perfected in this month: but it still remained to com- 
plete our embankment, and to cover the upper deck with snow. More arrange- 
ments than those yet noticed had also been made in the interior of the ship, by 
constructing a room in the place of the steerage, to receive the men's chests and 
the apparatus for cooking and baking ; while copper flues were carried from 
them round the whole apartment, in order to convey away the vapour. Over 
the steam kitchen, oven, and after-passage, apertures were made in the upper 

deck, on which were placed iron tanks with their openings downward. In these 
the vapour was received, and became immediately condensed: but though we 
rather expected that we might have drawn it off in the shape of water, and had 
contrived means accordingly, we found it so generally frozen that these were of 
no use. 

“We found this last contrivance to be the best that had yet been adopted ; 
and chiefly as, by keeping the apartment of the crew dry, it saved the necessity 
of forcing up the temperature, as had been done on former occasions, for the 
purpose of keeping the vapour afloat till it was condensed on the beams and 
deck. This, too, involved a great saving of fuel: since we found that a tem- 
perature of between 40° and 50° was sufficient to make the place dry, warm, and 
cemfortable, whereas it had, in the ships that preceded us, been necessary to 
carry it as high as 70°.” 

The snow on these occasions is cut into masses resembling squared stones, 
and used in the same way, the cement being of water. The solidity of what is 
here called snow, may not be generally understood. On another occasion, Com- 
mander Ross says— 

“Tt must appear strange to readers ignorant of these countries, to hear that 
the people suffer more from thirst, when travelling, than from all the other in- 
conveniences united. By us, at home, where the snow can never be very cold, 
where it can therefore be easily melted by the ordinary heat of the body, and 
where it can even be eaten as a substitute for water, the very different tempera- 
ture of the same substance in that country is easily overlooked, as many persons 
are even ignorant of this fact. No great inconvenience can occur as to this 
matter, where its heat is rarely much below the freezing point, and scarcely ever 
falls as low as twenty degrees. It is a very different thing, when perhaps the 
highest temperature of the snow during the winter months, is at zero, and when 
it often falls to minus fifty or more, or to eighty degrees below the point at 
which we should attempt to thaw or eat it in England. Were it not so bad a 
conductor as it is, we could, in this country, no more take it into the mouth, or 
hold it in the hands, than if it was so much red-hot iron: but, from that cause, 
this consequence at least does not follow. The effect nevertheless which it 
does produce, is that of increasing, instead of removing, the thirst which it is 
endeavoured to quench: so that the natives prefer enduring the utmost ex- 
tremity of this feeling, rather than attempt to remove it by the eating of snow.” 

Few circumstances now occurred to vary the dull monotony of such a life, 
and we shall pass on to Christmas :— 

* The elements themselves seemed (says the captain.) to have determined 
that it should be a noted day to us, for it commenced with a most beautiful and 
splendid aurora, occupying the whole vault above. At first, and for many hours, 
it displayed a succession of arches, gradually increasing in altitude as they ad- 
vanced from the east and proceeded towards the western side of the horizon ; 
while the succession of changes were not Jess brilliant than any that we had 

formerly witnessed. The church service allotted for this peculiar day was 
adopted ; but as is the etiquette of the naval service, the holiday was also kept 
by an unusually liberal dinner, of which, roast beef from our Galloway ox, not 
yet expended, formed the essential and orthodox portien. I need not say that 
the rule against grog was rescinded for this day, since without that, it would 
not have been the holiday expected bya seaman. ‘The stores of the Fury ren- 
dered us, here, even more than the reasonable service we might have claimed ; 
since they included minced pies, and what would have been more appropriate 
elsewhere, though abundantly natural here, iced cherry brandy with its fruit ; 


matters, however, of amusement, when we recollected that we were rioting in 
the luxuries of ahot London June, without the heat of a ball in Grosvenor 
Square to give them value, and really without any especial desire for sweetmeats 
of socooling a nature. I believe that it was a happy day for all the crew : and 
happy days had a moral value with us, little suspected by those whose lives of 
uniformity, and of uniform ease, peace, and luxury, one or all, render them as 
insensible to those hard-won enjoyments, as unobservant of their effects on the 
To display all our flags was a matter of course: and the bril- 
pectacle which was naturally contemplated as in harmony 


minds of men. 
liancy of Venus was a s 


with the rest of the day.” 





| On the 9th of January, notice was given that strangers had appeared in the 
neighbourhood, and could be seen from the Observatory. 
“T proceeded accordingly (says the Captain) in the direction pointed out, and 


a mile from the ship. They retreated behind it as soon as they perceived ie ; 
but as I approached, the whole party came suddenly out of their shelter, form- 
ing in a body of ten in front and three deep, with one man detached, on the 
land side, who was apparently sitting in a sledge. 


directed to keep at a distance behind him. Proceeding then alone, to within a 
hundred yards, I found that each was armed with a spear and a knife, but saw 
no bows and arrows. 

“Knowing that the word of salutation between meeting tribes was Tima 
tima, I hailed them in their own language, and was answered by a general shout 
of the same kind; the detached man being then called in front of their line. 





| The rest of my party now coming up, we advanced to within sixty yards, and | 


| then threw our guns away, with the cry of Aja, Tima ; being the usual method, 
las we had learned it, of opening a friendly communication. On this, they 

threw their knives and spears into the air in every direction, returning the 
| shout Aja, and extending their arms to show that they also were without wea- 
|pons. But as they did not quit their places, we advanced, and embraced in 
| succession all those in the front line, stroking down their dress also, and re- 
; ceiving from them in return this established ceremony of friendship. This 

seemed to produce great delight, expressed, on all hands, by laughing, and 

clamour, and strange gestures: while we immediately found ourselves establish- 
ed in their unhesitating confidence. 

« Commander Ross’s experience was here of great use ; and, being informed 
that we were Europeans (Kabluna), they answered that they were men Innuit. 
Their numbers amounted to thirty-one ; the eldest, called Illicta, being sixty- 
| five years of age, six others between forty and fifty, and twenty of them be- 
| tween forty and twenty; the number being made up by four boys. ‘Two were 

lame, and, with the old man, were drawn by the others on sledges: one of 
| them having lost a leg, from a bear as we understood, and the other having a 
| broken or diseased thigh. ‘They were all well dressed, in excellent deerskins 
| chiefly ; the upper garments double, and encircling the body, reaching, in front, 
| from the chin to the middle of the thigh, and having a cape behind to draw over 

the head, while the skirt hung down to the calf of the leg, in a peak not unlike 

that of a soldier’s coat of former days. The sleeves covered the fingers ; and, 
| of the two skins which composed all this, the inner one had the hair next the 
| body, and the onter one in the reverse direction. ‘They had two pairs of boots 
on, with the hairy side of both turned inwards, and above them, trousers of 
| deerskin, reaching very low on the leg ; while some of them had shoes out- 
| side of their boots, and had sealskins instead of those of deer, in their trousers. 

‘With this immense superstructure of clothes, they seemed a much larger 
people than they really were. Allof them bore spears, looking not much un- 
like a walking stick, with a ball of wood or ivory at one end, and a point of horn 
at the other. On examining the shafts, however, they were found to be formed 
of small pieces of wood, or of the bones of animals, jomed together very neat- 
ly. The knives that we first saw, consisted of bone or reindeer’s horn, without 
point or edge, forming a very inoffensive weapon; but we soon discovered that 
each of them had, hanging at his back, a much more effective knife pointed 
with iron, and some also edged with that metal. One of them proved also to 
be formed of the blade of an English clasp-knife, having the maker’s mark on 
it, which had been so fixed as to be converted into a dagger. 

“This was a proof of communication with the tribes that trade with Euro- 
peans, if that was not the case with themselves.) * * * 

‘Three of the men were, after this, introduced into the cabin, where, at 
length, they showed abundant signs of wonder. ‘The engravings, representing 
| their countrymen, selected from the several former voyages, gave them great 
| delight, as they instantly recognized them to be portraits of their own race. The 

looking-glasses, as usual, were, however, the chief source of astonishment, as, 

especially, was a sight of themselves in our largest mirror. Scarcely less sur- 
| prise was excited by the lamp and the candlesticks ; but they never once show- 
| ed a desire to possess themselves of anything ; receiving, merely, what was of- 
| fered, with signs of thankfulness that could not be mistaken. They did not 
| relish our preserved meat ; but one who ate a morsel seemed to do it as a mat- 
| ter of obedience, saying it was very good, but admitting, on being cross-ques- 
tioned by Commander Ross, that he had said what was not true ; on which, all 
the rest, on receiving permission, threw away what they had taken. But the 
| same man, on being offered some oil, drank it with much satisfaction, admitting 
that it was really good. ‘Thus admirably are the tastes of all these tribes adapt- 
|ed to their compulsory food, and their views of happiness to the means of it 
which have been provided. * * * 

“ This was a most satisfactory day ; for we had given up all expectations of 
| meeting inhabitants in this place ; while we knew that it was to the natives that 
| we must look for such geographical information as would assist us in extricating 
| ourselves from our difficulties and in pursuing our course. It was for philoso- 
| phers to interest themselves in speculating on a horde so small, and so secluded, 
{ occupying so apparently hopeless a country, so barren, so wild, and so repulsive ; 
| and yet enjoying the most perfect vigour, the most well-fed health, and all else 
| that here constitutes, not merely wealth, but the opulence of luxury ; since they 
| were as amply furnished with provisions, as with every other thing that could 
| be necessary to their wants.” 

On the next day, the Captain proceeded to pay a visit to the native village. 
“The village soon appeared, consisting of twelve snow huts, erected at the 
| bottom of a little bight on the shore, about two miles and a half from the ship. 
| They had the appearance of inverted basins, and were placed without any order ; 
‘each of them having a long crooked appendage, in which was the passage, at 
| the entrance of which were the women, with the female children and infants. 
We were soon invited to visit these, for whom we had prepared presents of glass 
beads and needles ; a distribution of which soon drove away the timidity which 
| they had displayed at our first appearance. 
| “The passage, always long, and generally crooked, led to the principal apart- 
| ment, which was a circular dome, being ten feet in diameter when intended for 
j one family, and an oval of fifteen by ten where it lodged two. Opposite the 
doorway there was a bank of snow, occupying nearly a third of the breadth of 
the area, and two feet and a half high, level at the top, and covered by various 
skins ; forming the general bed or sleeping place for the whole. At the end 
| of this sat the mistress of the house opposite to the lamp, which, being of moss 
| and oil, as is the universal custom in these regions, gave a sufficient flame to 
supply both light and heat; so that the apartment was perfectly comfortable. 
Over the lamp was the cooking dish of stone, containing the flesh of deer and 
of seals, with oil; and of such provision there seemed no want. Everything 
else, dresses, implements, as well as provisions, lay about in unspeakable con- 
fusion, showing that order, at least, was not in the class of their virtues. * * * 

“Of these huts, built entirely of snow, I must add, that they were all lighted 
by a large oval piece of clear ice, fixed about halfway up on the eastern side of 
the roof; while the variations among the different ones that we inspected were 
trifling But we saw afterwards, what had escaped us before when there was so 
little light to discern anything, that about the middle of each passage was an 
antechamber leading into a recess for the dogs. It was obvious, too, that the 
external aperture could be turned at any time, so as to be always on the lee side, 
and thus prevent the wind from entering. We found that these huts had been 
but just erected : they were scarcely a day old; so that the architectural pro- 
cesses of this country did not occupy much time. It was also ascertained that 
their winter stock of seal and reindeer was buried in the snow, that this store 
was laid up in the summer, and that they returned toit inthe winter. Hitherto, 
this practice had not been found among the natives of these countries ; whether 
overlooked or not, we could not decide. 

“The females were certainly not beautiful ; but they were, at least, not in- 
ferior to their husbands, and were not less well behaved. All above thirteen 
years of age seemed to be married ; and there appeared three or four such in 
every house, whether belonging to one establishment or not, we were not sure, 
but appearing to be the young wives in a house where there was one old one. 
Their stature was short, and they were much inferior in dress and neatness to 
the men; their hair especially being in a matted and disordered state. Their 
features were mild, and their cheeks, like those of the men, ruddy; one girl of 
thirteen was even considered to have a pretty face. All were tatooed to a 
greater or less extent, chiefly on the brow, and on each side of the mouth and 
chin; this ornament consisting in lines alone, without any peculiar figures, and 
thus conforming to the usages of the north-western Esquimaux of America, as 
they have been described by different voyagers.” 

It has been mentioned that one of the natives was drawn about in a sledge, 
having lost a leg. Capt. Ross undertook to supply him with a wooden one. 

“The promised leg, being now complete, was fitted on; and there was little 
time lost in finding its use and value ; as the disabled person soon began to strut 
about the cabin, in apparent ecstacy ; with more reason certainly to be delighted 
with his present, than all the others united, with what they had received. All 
the surgery in this case lay indeed with the carpenter ; not the worst operator, 
I believe, in this compound profession ; but I doubt if any effort of surgery ever 
gave more satisfaction than we had thus conferred, in reproducing a man fully 
serviceable once more to himself and his community.” 

Other extraordinary cures were effected both by the Captain and the natives. 

“* We had here found the native who had been ill of a sore throat some months 

| before ; and the phial of medicine he had received was hanging from his neck, 
surrounded by other ornaments. It did not seem to have been opened, and had 
probably been kept as acharm. In return for it, seeing that the surgeon was 
suffering from toothache and a swelled face, he proceeded instantly to his own 














soon saw four Esquimaux near a small iceberg, not far from the land, and about | 


I therefore sent back my | 
companion for Commander Ross to join me, together with some men, who were | 


4 
mode of cure, by tapping the cheek three times, and blowing as often in the | comfortless night. ‘To resume our hard and frozen dresses, was also a most difg 
| 


' patient’s face. That the doctor shortly recovered, is certain ; and if it was by 
‘means of the charm, it is not the first time that tooth-ache has been cured in the 
same manner.” 

On the 20th of January the sun appeared for the first time after an absence of 
fifty days. About this time it became evident that their new acquaintance were 
not so scrupulously honest as had been imagined. It is to be regretted, that 

ithe method of recovering the stolen property would not be universally 
successful :-— 

“A large reading-lens had disappeared for some days; and I had reason, on 
consideration, to suspect the conjurer Otookiu ; the candle having gone out, for 
‘some time, in the cabin, after I had been exhibiting its effects to him. This wag 
confirmed afterwards, by his unwillingness to admit me into his house at my last 
| visit to the village. I therefore told him that the swelled face [of which he had 
| applied to be cured] had been produced by the magical glass, and that it must be 
| returned. His confession immediately followed, together with a promise to brin 
it back on the following day: without which, I assured him that his other cheek 
would swell in the same manner. It was brought back accordingly, together 
with a hammer which had disappeared ; while the snuffers were admitted to be 
in the possession of one of the women, together witha glass out of my spec. 
tacles, which one of the children had found, on its having dropped out. The 
terror of the conjurer was indeed so great, that he brought back a hook and a 
harpoon head which I had given him in exchange for a bow; on which, to pre- 
serve this probably useful impression of terror, I agreed to a re-exchange. * * « 

‘‘ We bought some articles brought by the natives, but did not suffer them to 
come on board. But this was not the only purpose of their visit; since there 
was a general restoration, as we understood, of all other things which they had 

purloined ; among which a table knife from the mate’s mess had alone been 
| missed. With this there was a piece of iron, another of an iron hoop, and g 
sheave of a bluck. The cause of this repentance and restoration was, we found, 
| to be attributed to the guns which had been fired for the purpose of the experi- 
|ments on sound. One of them having attended Commander Ross to the 
observatory, and having asked what the ‘ guns said,’ was informed that they 
| were naming the thieves who had taken our property, of whatever nature, from 
the ship; on which there was a general convocation held at the village, and it 
| was agreed to return everything.” 
| We have now several narratives furnished by Commander Ross of his various 
| expeditions in search of islands, inlets, and generally, it may be said, a North- 
| west Passage ; but, he was destined to reach the Western Sea by land, and nos 
| by water. These expeditions were not gone through without personal risk and 
| great bodily fatigue, and some account of the last and most successful, inasmuch 
| as, on this occasion, he reached within 200 miles of Cape Turnagain, cannot 
fail to be interesting. Here is his account of their arrival at the Western 
| Sea :-— 

“The party which I had quitted for a short time, announced their arrival on 
the shores of the western sea by three cheers ; it was to me, as well as to them, 
and still more indeed to the leader than to his followers, a moment of interest 
well deserving the usual ‘hail’ of a seaman; for it was the ocean that we had 
pursued, the object of our hopes and exertions ; the free space which, as we once 
had hoped, was to have carried us round the American continent, which ought to 
have given us the triumph for which we and all our predecessors had laboured so 
long and so hard. It would have done all this, had not nature forbidden; it 
might have done all this had our chain of lakes been an inlet, had this valley 
formed a free communication between the eastern and western seas; but we 
had at least ascertained the impossibility ; the desired sea was at our feet, we 
were soon to be travelling along its surface ; and, in our final disappointment, we 
had at least the consolation of having removed all doubts and quenched all 
anxiety, of feeling that where God had said No, it was for man to submit, and to 
be thankful for what had been granted. It was a solemn moment, never to be 
forgotten : and never was the cheering of a seaman so impressive, breaking as it 
did on the stillness of the night, amid this dreary waste of ice and snow, where 
there was not an object to remind us of life, and not a sound seemed ever to 
have been heard.” 

We shall now conclude our present notice with a pretty full abstract of this 
last most important expedition :— 

“Cape Isabella rises abruptly, and often precipitously, to about five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and is formed of grey granite, presenting patches 
of vegetation, which, for this climate, seemed to have been unusually luxuriant 
in the past summer. The track of grouse, hares, and foxes, were the only 
indications of animal life that were seen. 

‘** From the accounts of the Esquimaux, I had expected to see a narrow en- 
trance to this inlet, beyond the cape, to which they had given the name of 
Ik-ke-rush-yuk ; as they had also described it to be formed by a low point to the 
westward, and some islands. But instead of this, the land on which I stood, 
still preserved its westerly trending, while the opposite shore diverged ; and I 
thence concluded that the reported inlet was on the side opposite to my present 
place, where several small islands skirted the northern part of it to the south- 
west. Under these circumstances, I considered that my best plan was to con- 
tinue along this coast as far as the entrance of the inlet ; the boundary of which 
would be determined by the hummocky ice of the ocean. The needful observa- 
tions for this cape were then made; but, in returning to the party, I had the 
misfortune to break my only compass by a fall ; an accident which prevented me 
from making any further observations on the variation of the needle, and thus 
causes a blank which I must regret, pervading the remainder of this journey. 

‘Our labour hitherto had exceeded our strength; and it was therefore regu- 
lated thenceforward, that we should rise at four in the afternoon: and, after 
our meal, with the necessary stowage and arrangements, proceed on our daily, 
or rather nightly, journey between six and seven: limiting the length of it to 
ten hours. The labour of encamping, the evening (being truly a morning) 
meal, repairs of clothes, and other matters, then occupied three or four hours, so 
that the seven or eight remaining were left for sleep. 

‘Under this new arrangement we set out at six inthe evening. * * The 
direction, of the coast, for about ten miles, is west-north-west, after which it 
becomes more northerly : and it became necessary to examine the whole of the 
bays and inlets thus formed, because I understood from the natives that the 
entrance of the expected inlet was narrow. They, however, proved shallow : 
and being light in comparison with the loaded party, I was enabled to search 
the whole accurately, while the rest skirted the coast between the several 
points. 

“After a fatiguing day’s journey of twenty miles, we halted soon after four 
in the morning; and, in this as in the preceding, we passed several canoes 
covered with stones, and some cachées of provisions belonging to the Esquimaux 
which, of course, we took care not to disturb. The occasional discovery of sea- 
weed, shrimps, and shell-fish, also served to confirm us in the belief that we 
were really on the shores of the ocean, and not of any freshwater lake, sup- 
posing that there could have been, here, one of such magnitude as to occupy 
the great flat space of ice before us. This, indeed, had been at one time ima- 
gined by some of the party, in consequence of the want of a tide mark on the 
shore, and of there being no hummocky ice in the offing. * * * 

‘‘We continued our journey; and after travelling five or six miles to the 
north-north-east, reached the termination of the inlet, and there found the 
estuary of a river; the banks being contracted at the exit to a few hundred feet 
so as to produce a rapid; while, a little higher up, it was a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. The number of canoes that we found buried on the western bank, 
proved it to be a principal fishing station of the Esquimaux ; as we might equally 
have judged from the numerous landmarks and cachees. ; 

“The weather being very fine, I ascended a hill about a thousand feet high, 
whence I obtained an extensive view of a chain of lakes, leading to the north- 
east through a limestone country, while the granite hills took a north-north- 
westerly direction. * * * 

“A fresh breeze made our burrow colder than was agreeable, though the ther- 
mometer was still above zero. The drift and haze whick accompanied, pre- 
vented us also from starting till eight in the evening, when we continued our 
journey along the coast, which soon began to trend to the northward of west ; 
and, shortly after, the cheering sight of the sea, covered with hummocks of ice, 
convinced me that we had at length arrived at the strait called Ik-ke-rush-yuk by 
the Esquimaux. Continuing to follow the coast, we found it turn quickly round 
to the northwest ; while the heavy-washed sea ice on our left removed all doubt 
of the course now to be pursued. 

“TI therefore resolved to reach the opposite coast, should this attempt prove 
to be practicable ; and finding a favourable tract of smooth ice, we left that on 
which we were, before midnight. In proceeding, we came to a ridge of hum- 
mocky ice thirty feet high, running across our path, which we had great difficulty 
in surmounting : it being necessary to carry the luggage over it, and to cut @ pas 
sage for the sledge with axes. This occupied more than an hour; when, ob- 
serving some islets to the southwest that had previously been concealed by this 
ridge, we steered for them, and after passing several lower ones, nearly on 3 
level with the flat ice, were obliged by a supervening haze, to encamp on the 
east side of an extensive island, at five on the morning of the twenty-third ; 
having travelled about sixteen miles. ‘This, being the anniversary of our depaT- 
ture from England, was distinguished by a dinner of frozen roast beef, and, what 
was now rare with us,a glass of grog. * * * 

“We pursued our journey at the usual time, but found our way extremely = 
borious among this rough ice; while our toils were much increased by 4 thic 
fog, which froze on our clothes so as to render us nearly incapable of moving under 
their weight and stiffness. It was even with great difficulty, so much were the 

| men exhausted, that we could form our encampment at six in the morning, when 
| wehalted. * * * ; ds 

“* We were in a miserable plight, from the fatigues of this day, and passe 
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feult and painful operation ; but the evening proved fine, and a little courage and 
xertion soon put us in motion once more. ‘ , 
e The next'day the party made a journey of twenty miles. Setting forward 
gin at eight, they found the land trending to the west-north-west. After cross- 
2 an extensive inlet, it trended more to the northward. 
~~ here began,” says Commander Ross, “‘ to doubt what our actual position 
might be, when I now considered all the indentations of the coast that we had 
scen or passed. The question with me was, whether we were in reality skirting 
a continent. Or whether all this irregular land might not be a chain of islands. 
Those unacquainted with frozen climates like the present, must recollect that 
when all is ice, and all one dazzling mass of white, when the surface of the sea 
itself is tossed up and fixed into rocks, while the land is, on the contrary, very 
often flat, if not level : when, in short, there is neither water nor land to be seen, 
or when both are equally undiscriminated, as well by shape as by colour, itis not 
glways so easy a problem as it might seem on a superficial view, to determine a 
fact, which appears, in words, to be extremely simple. 

« At any rate, I could not satisfy myself, in our present position: and thence 
one disagreeable consequence, which, trifling as it may seem to a reader when 
compared to an essential geographical fact, was of no small moment to us, and 
indeed to the progress and success of the expedition itself. Had we been sure 
that we were on the continent, we might have left in concealment a large portion 
of our provision, and this would have enabled us to proceed with much more ease 
and rapidity. But in case that it proved but a chain of islands, these would 
nave been left behind, to our unspeakable inconvenience, or rather perhaps to 
our destruction, in case I should do what was really essential, in returning by 
the continental shore; while, if not daring to attempt this for such a reason, a 
principal object of our journey would have been abandoned. I was therefore at 
jeneth determined to take the safest resolution ; and thus consent to be still 
encurnbered with the heavy load that so much augmented our labours, and so 
jjsadvantageously contracted our time. 

« And, indeed, diminished as the weight was by the consumption which our 
provisions had already undergone, that load was not only still a heavy one, but 
was relatively to our strength, even more troublesome than it had hitherto been. 
The dogs had become worse than useless, from the continued labour which they 
had exerted, and which we could not diminish by giving them an occasional rest 
{ura day or two, since we could not afford to hazard the loss of that fine wea- 
ther, of which the term was fast approaching. Lest readers may have forgotten 
it, | ought perhaps to say that the height ‘of summer in these climates renders 
travelling as impracticable as does the depth of winter. It is not that the heat is 
more intolerable than the cold, though it is sufficiently tormenting and hurtful, 
put that the frozen surface becomes at first so loose and wet as to be nearly im- 
passable ; while, as the ground is laid bare on shore, and the water opens at sea, 
it becomes utterly impossible to travel either by land or water, or rather, as | 
might safely say, by that which is both or neither. Latterly, indeed, we had but 
two of these animals in a serviceable state, aud one of the poor creatures died at 
our present encampment. 

“| here contrived to shoot two partridges, which not only gave us what was 
now rare, a warm meal, but enabled us to save our provisions ; a most important 
matter, as we were now situated. No one will be surprised to hear how often 
during all these years we had formed the idle wish that men could live without 
food; a wish, idle and nonsensical as we felt it, that was ever intruding, since 
the necessity of eating was the ever-recurring obstacle to all our endeavours. 

* * * «The weather being fine, we could distinguish the coast, still 
trending to the north-west ; and thence, as for other reasons, I was desirous to 
continue our journey for another day or two, in hopes that the sea-line would 
shortly take the direction of Point Turnagain, which, could we have attained it, 
would have been an object of first-rate importance ; since we might thus have 
also completed this line of coast, and, here at least, have left nothing remaining 
for future investigators. Will it be believed that I was not anxious to complete 
the survey of the north coast of America, that with so important an object 
almost within my very reach, I was not desirous to attain this great triumph? 

* But my men were not less so; and it would be doing them great injustice, 
did I not here record their spirit and ambition. For such an attempt, it was 
necessary to make a still further reduction in the allowance of provisions; and 


She Albion. 


wards proved, while it will remain a standing record of the exertions of that 
ship’s crew. * * * 

a On Victory Point we erected a cairn of stones six feet high, and we enclosed 
im it a canister containing a brief account of the proceedings of the expedition 
since its departure from England. Such has been the custom, and to that it was 
our business to conform ; though I must say, that we did not entertain the most | 
remote hope that our little history would ever meet an European’s eve, even had 
it escaped the accident of falling into the hands of the Esquimaux. Yet we 
should have gone about our work with something like hope, if not confidence, 
had we then known that we were reputed as lost men, if even still alive, and that 
our ancient and tried friend Back was about to seek for us, and to restore us 
once more to society and home. And if it is not impossible that the course of 
his present investigation from Cape Turnagain eastward may lead him to this 
very spot, that he may find the record and proof of our own ‘ turnagain,’ we have 
known what it is for the wanderer in these solitudes to alight upon such traces of 
friends and of home, and can almost envy him the imagined happiness ; while 
we shall rejoice to hear that he has done that in which we failed, and perhaps 
not less than if we had ourselves succeeded in completing this long pursued and 
perilous work. 

** It was at one in the morning of the 30th of May, that we turned our backs 
on this last and furthest point of our journey.”’ 

—_— 


WILLIAM PITT. 

Continued from the Albion of June 6. 
But other causes were now beginning to operate. The contest between the 
two great rivals had already awakened public attention. On one side was seen 
Pitt standing alone ; on the other the whole force of Opposition. The national 
admiration grew night after night at the bold resistance of the young minister, at 
the extraordinary and various ability of his defence, his readiness to meet every 
new shape of difficulty, and the matchless resources of eloquence, argument, 
and information which every debate exhibited only more and more. The subject 
of a dissolution was again urged on him by his friends, and even by the highest 
authority. The King, convinced of the irreclaimable spirit of Opposition, 
strongly recommended the measure. In a letter of the 25th of this month, he 
said—* The Opposition will certainly throw every difficulty in our way. But 
we must be men ; and, if we mean to save the country, we must cut those 
threads which cannot be unravelled. Half measures are ever puerile, and often 
destructive.” 
If additional evidence of Pitt’s judgment were required, it would be given in 
the highest sense by his decision in thisinstance. The dissolution would palpa- 
bly have relieved him of difficulties sufficient to overcome any steadiness but his 
own. It would have shown to all men the resolute temper of the King; would 
have largely diminished the number of his opponents, and in all events would 
have respited the minister from that perpetual contest which impeded the whole 
business of the country. He now pondered the question again. He came to 
no hasty decision ; gave full weight to every circumstance against his own opi- 
nion, and finally reverted to his former determination of waiting till a more 
fitting time. His reasons were these ; he felt that the country, though awaking, 
was not yet sufficiently awake ; that the conflict between the house and the con- 
stitution was not sufficiently understood to produce any effective loss of power 
to the Opposition ; that Fox must be left to take his course in those precipitate 
measures which would inevitably alienate the national feeling ; and that, when 
those things were done, and not till then, would be the time. Then a dissolution 
would displace the strength of the combined party for perhaps a long period of 
years. 
During this deliberation, an effort which excited great attention was made by 
a meeting of country gentlemen at the St. Alban’s tavern, headed by Powis, 
Marsham, son of Lord Romney, and Grosvenor, member for Chester, to form a 
union of the leaders on both sides, and pacify the House. This attempt, founded 
much more on zeal than on discretion, soon fell to the ground. Pitt answered 
the proposal by saying ‘‘ that he should be happy to co-operate with the wishes 
of so respectable a meeting in forming a more extended administration, if it 
could be done with principle and honour.” The Duke of Portland, as the organ 
of the Opposition, answered in a more imperious tone—** That he should think 





whatever they who are well fed and at ease may think, such sacrifices are not 


small to him who is already under-fed and hard-worked, who must exert himself | 
every hour beyond his strength, who feels that food would enable him to go 
through his task, and who, independently of this reasoning, is actually’ suf- 
fenng under the instinctive and irrepressible cravings of animal nature. Yeton 


mentioning my wishes to the mate Abernethy, he informed me that the men had 

intended themselves to make the same proposal to me, and were only waiting 

for the proper opportunity of transmitting their wishes through him. It may be 
believed that I rejoiced in this generous feeling on their parts; and the neces- 
sary reduction was therefore immediately announced. 

“Under this alteration, which enabled us to advance for two days longer, we 
set out at eight in the evening, and, after passing over some small lakes, reached 
the sea at eleven. We then continued our course along the coast, in a north- 
westerly direction till midnight, much annoyed by thick fogs for a time, but 
finally reaching a point at two o’clock on the twenty-eighth of May, which form- 
ed one side of an extensive bay. This was named after Dr. Richardson ; and as 
it was a convenient spot for a depdt, since by it we should be obliged to return, 
we resolved here to disburden ourselves of part of our incumbrances. 

“We therefore left behind everything which we could spare, and taking four 
days’ provision in the sledges, set out at three in the morning, crossing Richard- 
son’s bay, and encamping at six. Departing again at six in the evening, we 
found the land to trend towards the north-west till midnight, when we reached 
a point that was then named Cape Felix, after the founder of our expedition ; at 
the back of which was an accumulation of hummocky ice. This point is the 
south-west cape of the gulf of Boothia, named after the same singularly gene- 
rous and spirited individual, whose fame and deeds will go down to posterity 
among the first of those whose characters and conduct have conferred honour on 
the very name of a British merchant. 

Here we found the land trend to the south-west, while the vast extent of 
ocean then before our eyes, assured us that we had at length reached the northern 
point of that portion of the continent which I had already ascertained with so 
much satisfaction to be trending towards Cape Turnagain. * * * 

‘ Continuing hence to the south-westward, till about two in the morning, we 
arrived at the north puint of a bay, across which we passed, over much hum- 
mocky ice, gaining its southern point after two hours of hard labour. Hence 
the coast continued to trend about south-west by south, till we halted about six 
o'clock, after a journey of twenty miles, though with much fatigue to the whole 
party.’ ; The latitude here was 69° 46’ 19”, and the longitude 98° 32’ 49”. 

“The reflection that we had now rounded the northernmost point of this part 
of the continent, and that we had found the coast trending in the desired direc- 
hon, could not fail to give us the greatest satisfaction. The great extent of sea 
also which was now seen from Cape Felix, free from all appearance of land, 
served to raise our expectations as to the further success of the ensuing season, 
when we might hope, now that we knew what was before us, to succeed entirely 
in completing the survey of the north shore of America, since we could now 
rire our arrangements accurately to meet what was still to be done and en- 

ured. 

“ Additionally desirous, therefore, to be quite sure of the facts as far as they 
could here be ascertained, and that I was not deceived by some large indentation 
of the coast, I devoted the day to a still more accurate examination of the cir- 
cumstances. How extremely unwilling I was to return at all, from this point, 
with the main object of the expedition almost, it may be said, within our reach, 
may well be imagined; but others must be in the same situation before they 
can conceive the intensity of this regret and the severity of this disappointment. 
Our distance from Cape Turnagain was not greater than the space which we 
had already travelled: as many more spare days at our command would have 
enabled us to do all that was remaining, to return triumphant to the Victory, and 
to carry to England a truly worthy fruit of our long and hard labours. 

“ But these days were not in our power; for it was not days of time, but of 
the very means of existence that were wanting to us. We had brought twenty- 
one days’ provision from the ship; and much more than the half was already 

consumed, notwithstanding the reductions which had been made, without which 
we should have even stopped far short of our present point ; to reach which had 

Occupied thirteen days, when we had provided ourselves for no more than eleven 

Outwards. There was nothing therefore left to us but to submit ; and thus, how- 
ever mortified at the necessity of such a resolution, I was compelled to settle 
finally for our return to the ship, after we had advanced one other day. By the 
shortest route back, our distance from her was computed at two handred miles ; 


and, even on a very scanty allowance, we could not recken on provisions for 


More than ten days. 


_“ As some of the party were now suffering in their feet, I took this opportu- 
nity of giving them a day’s rest, and left our station, with Abernethy, at eight in 
the evening. Being light, we now travelled quickly along the land, to the south- 
westward, till midnight, when, from a stranded mass of ice about forty feet high, 
We saw a point of land bearing southwest about fifteen miles distant, and could 
Only trace its continuity with that on which we stood; the line forming an ex- 
Occupied by very heavy packed ice. A little examination, however, 
ubt whether the remote point might not be an island, as there was | cess, would then be on his side, and the national feeling would finally be still 
an intermediate one about eight miles off. But to make an actual examination . 
Was now impossible ; since our time was nearly expended, and the ruggedness} The result, step by step, realized the prediction. The King’s message was 


tensive bay, 
led us to do 


of 
Sous journey. 


“ We now therefore unfurled our flag for the usual ceremony, and took pos- 


himself happy in obeying the commands of so respectable a meeting ; but the 
greatest difficulty to him, and. he imagined, the greatest difficulty to Mr. Pitt, 
was Mr. Pitt's being in office!” 
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signation of ministers, and a virtual abandonment of them by the King; and 
proceeded with the arrogance of men assured of triumph. Before he would 
even condescend to an interview, the Duke of Portland haughtily demanded 
what was the meaning of the word “ equal” in the message. The word “fair,” 
said he, might stand, as any arrangement they should come to might be Fair. 
But he required of Mr. Pitt to inform him what he understood by the word 
“equal.” Pitt's answer was, naturally, that the meaning of the word might be 
best explained in a personal meeting. The Duke persisted, “that he could not 
meet Mr. Pitt until the word were explained.” But Pitt was not to be thus 
brow-beaten into preliminary submission ; and the treaty broke off at once. The 
St. Alban’s meeting, evidently chagrined, passed a final resolution—* That this 
meeting, having heard, with iniinite concern, that an interview between the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt is prevented by a doubt respecting a single word, 
are unanimously of opinion, that it would be no dishonourable step in either of 
the gentlemen te give way, and might be highly advantageous to the public wel- 
fare.” The resolution was, of course, unnoticed by both parties: the meeting 
had exhausted their powers of persuasion, and the country gentlemen went their 
way. Pitt gained all the laurels of this abortive negotiation. An outcry was 
attempted against his sincerity ; but the transaction was too clearly before the 
public. All the readiness had been shown on his side ; all the reluctance on the 
other. He had made the proposition: the other had rejected it. He had of- 
fered the explanation and the interview : the other had insisted on the explana- 
tion as the price of the interview. The proof was complete, and the calumny 
was heard of no more. 

The House of Lords took but a slight share in these personal conflicts, but it 
had already shown itself the bulwark of the constitution. On the 4th of February, 
on the Earl of Effingham’s two motions,—* 'That an attempt in any one branch 
of the legislature to suspend the execution of law, by separately assuming to itself 
a discretionary power, was unconstitutional ; and, That the undoubted authority 
of appointing to the great offices of the Executive Government is solely vested 
in his Majesty, and that the House had every reason to place the firmest reliance 
on his Majesty's wisdom in the exercise of this prerogative,” the former was 
carried by a majority of 47; the numbers being 100 to 53. The latter passed 
without a division! And an address, founded on the latter, was immediately 
carried, also without a division. The King answered the address shortly, but 
expressively ; declaring, with marked emphasis, that he had no object in the 
choice of ministers ‘ but to call into his service the men most deserving of the 
confidence of his Parliament, and of the public in general.” 

Those who regard the higher stations of life as unmixed felicity, may learn 
from the condition of the monarch of the most prosperous and powerful dominion 
of the earth, how far from a bed of roses the royal couch may be. Probably there 
was not an individual beneath the throne, apart from guilt, who might not have 
been an object of envy to George the Third during the greater part of his reign. 
With what natural, though manly solicitude, he looked to the course of this 
trying time, may be estimated from his letter to Pitt on the morning of the day 
when those motions were to come before the Lords. After again lamenting the 
lengths to which the House of Commons had gone, “I trust,’’ said he, ‘*that the 
House of Lords wil! this day feel that the hour is come for which the wisdem or 
our ancestors established that respectable corps in the state, to prevent either 
the Crown or the Commons from encroaching on the rights of each other. In- 
deed, should not the Lords boldly stand forth, this constitution must soon be 
changed ; for, if the only two remaining privileges of the Crown are infringed— 
that of negativing bills which have passed both Houses of Parliament, and that 
of naming the ministers to be employed—I cannot but feel, as far as regards my 
person, that I can be no longer of utility to the country, nor can with honour con- 
tinue in this island.” The melancholy dignity of the latter part of this commu- 
nication, shows with what strong sensibility the monarch felt his situation, and 
not less distinctly shows the infinite hazards into which the violence of the Op- 
position was on the point of precipitating the country. The retreat of the-King 
would have unquestionably been the result of their first successes, for no man 
was firmer in his resolutiun when it was once formed ; and the result must have 
been either a regency under Fox with all the evils or a dictatorship, or a republic, 
or a civil war. 

This was the period to have seen the celebrated leader of Opposition in his 
full prowess. Fox was in the vigour of life, of capacity, and of ambition, and all 
stimulated to the highest pitch. The prize of all almost within his grasp; 4 
single step would place him in the highest rank of an European statesman, the 





This answer should have been regarded as setting the question at rest ; for no 
man of common sense could have expected that Pitt would divest himself of his 
authority merely to give his opponents an advantage ; and, after thus acknowledg- 
ing his inability to sustain himself, hope to gain from his weakness what he 
could not obtain by his strength. Ona further application, Pitt proposed to the 
King, that, to gratify the wishes of the St. Alban’s meeting, he should be per- 
mitted to have an interview once more with the Duke of Portland, * for the pur- 
pose of forming an united ministry.”” The proposal was received by his Majesty 
with surprise and agitation.” But he replied, next morning, by the admirable 
letter, which it is due to his memory to give :-— 

“ Queen’s House, 30 m. past 10, a. u., Feb. 15, 1784. 


ever again seeing the heads of Opposition in public employment, and more par- 
ticularly Mr. Fox, whose conduct has not been more marked against my station 
in the empire than against my person, that he must attribute any want of perspi- 
cuity in my conversation last night to that foundation. Yet I should imagine it 
must be an ease to his mind, in conferring with the other confidential ministers 
this morning, to have on paper my sentiments, which are the result of unre- 
mitted consideration since he left me last night ; and which he has my consent 
to communicate, if he judges it right, to the above respectable persons. 

‘* My present situation is perhaps the most singular that ever occurred in the 
annals of this or any other country ; for the House of Lords, by a not less ma- 
jority than near two to one, have declared in my favour; and my subjects at 
large, ina much more considerable ;portion, are not less decided. To combat 
which, Opposition have only a majority of twenty, or, at most, of thirty, in the 
House of Commons, who, I am sorry to add, seem as yet willing to prevent the 
public supplies. Though I certainly have never much valued popularity, yet I 
do not think it is to be despised, when arising from a rectitude of conduct, and 
when it is to be retained by following the same respectable path; which con- 
viction makes me esteem that of duty, so calculated to prevent one branch of 
the Legislature from annihilating the other two, and seizing also the executive 
power, to which it has no claim. 

“I confess I have not yet seen the smallest appearance of sincerity in the 
leaders of Opposition to come into the only mode by which I could tolerate 
them in my service—their giving up the idea of having the Administration in 
their hands, and coming in as a respectable part of one on a broad basis. And 
therefore I, with a jealous eye, look on any words dropped by them, either in 
Parliament or to the gentlemen of the St. Alban’s tavern, as meant only to gain 
those gentlemen; or, if carrying further views, to draw Mr. Pitt, by a negotia- 
tion, into some difficulty. 

“Should the ministers, after discussing this, still] think it advisable that an at- 
tempt should be made to try whether an Administration can be formed on a real, 
not a nominal basis; and that Mr. Pitt, having repeatedly, and as fruitlesely, 
found it impossible to get even an interview on what Opposition pretends to ad- 
mit as a necessary measure, I will, though reluctantly, go personally so far as 
to authorize a message to be carried in my name to the Duke of Portland, ex- 
pressing a desire that he and Mr. Pitt may meet to confer on the means of form- 
ing an Administration on a wide basis, as the only means of entirely healing the 
divisions which stop the business of the nation. The only person, I can think, 
from his office, as well as personal character, proper to be sent by me, is Lerd 
Sydney. But should the Duke of Portland, when required by me, refuse to meet 
Mr. Pitt, more especially upon the strange plea he has hitherto held forth, I must 
here declare, that I shall not deem it right for me ever to address myself to him 
again. 

“The message must be drawn on paper, as must every thing in such a nego- 
tiation, as far as my name is concerned. And I trust, when I next see Mr. Pitt, 
if, under the present circumstances, the other ministers shall agree with him in 
thinking such a proposition advisable, that he will bring a sketch of such a mes- 
aage for my inspection. “Groror R.” 

In this transaction another evidence was given of Pitt’s matchless judgment. 
It is not to be supposed that he could ever have voluntarily sought an union with 
Fox. Their habits, principles, and views were so palpably irreconcilable, that 
the one must have been master and the other slave. Pitt, by making the first 
concession, must have been regarded as prepared to sink still lower, and the 
King and the Minister must have been finally in the chains of Fox. This was 
the result to which his Majesty evidently looked, and which influenced his strong 
dislike to the interview. It is no dishonour to the Sovereign to have conceived 
his penetration only second to that of the great Minister. Pitt's resolve was 
fixed. He reasoned, that a compliment paid to the country gentlemen would not 
be thrown away ; that the nation would be pleased by seeing him stebborn only 
te his antagonists in the House, but complying to his well-wishers without. He 
equally felt that Opposition was totally insincere ; that nothing would content it 
but the entire power of the State; and that the negotiation, commence how it 
might, must be short-lived. The advantages of moderation, sincerity, and suc- 


more amply turned in his favour. 


t the ice between these points would have demanded a very tedious and labo- | delivered on the same day to the Duke of Portland, signifying “his Majesty's 


earnest desire that his Grace should have a personal conference with Mr. Pitt, 
for the purpose of forming a new administration, on a wide basis, and on fair and 


Session of what we saw as far as the distant point, while that on which we stood | equal terms.” The blunders of Opposition in this crisis seemed to have been 





was named Victory Point ; being the ‘ne plus ultra’ of our labour, as it after- | laid on them by a spell. They actually considered this message as a virtual re- 


King his viceroy, and all that was substantial in sovereignty hisown. The cha- 
racter of his mind, too, was loftier, more expanded, more commanding, less 
absorbed in details, and more abounding in great principles of government, legis- 
lation, and action, than in the later times of his Parliamentary life. In the 
French Revolution he appeared only as the advocate of a cause, the desperate 
advocate of a fallen cause; speaking still with extraordinary power, but throw- 
ing this power palpably away ; labouring fruitlessly, and with consciousness of 
his failure, to make the worse appear the better reason ; gradually abandoned by 
every man of eminence on his own side, struggling against the declared voice of 
England ; blazoning as virtues what he himself could not deny to be crimes, 
though he pronounced them crimes of necessity ; day by day dragged down by 





“Mr. Pitt is so well apprized of the mortification I feel at any possibility of | the weight of a cause execrated more and more by mankind; and forced to 


defend the abominations of the bloodiest of all democracy, in contradiction to 
every native impulse of his own birth, habits, and feeling, until he was over- 
whelmed by his fatal advocacy, and shrunk, self-expelled, from the walls of Par- 
liament. 

But in his palmy day, he was the leader, less of a party, than of all that con- 
stituted the rank, opulence, High blood, and popular pretension of the empire ; 
with a crowd of men, each exhibiting the finest faculties—each now a historic 
name—the Burkes, Sheridans, Erskines, Norths, and a long succession of 
daring, intelligent, and devoted adherents, all shouting after his triumph, and all 
ready to drag his chariot wheels to the temple of victory. No man of his day, 
or of any other on the records of the legislature, held a station of such acknow- 
ledged and actual mastery. The years 1783 and 1784 were the true golden 
hours of Fox. ‘ Hope elevated, and joy brightened his crest.”” Yet even in 
these hours, the original defect of his character for the highest honours of states- 
manship might have been discoverable. The blaze of Parliamentary wonder 
which surrounded him,—all the clouds of popular incense which were continu- 
ally ascending before him,—could not conceal that the idol was but the work of 
human weakness after all. His unhesitating grasp at power wherever it came 
within his reach,—his self-confidence in his fortunes,—his rash reliance placed 
on the distinction paid to his great abilities, his still more hasty calculation on 
his unchangeable popularity,—and his disastrous and unprincipled contempt for 
those graver and nobler qualities,—that respect for political honour and personal 
virtue, which no political change has ever been able to erase from the breasts of 
the British nation, obviously and inevitably prepared the way for his fall. His 
whole course during this period was one continued blunder. Nothing can be 
clearer than that he assailed the Administration before he could lay down any 
ground for the assault but that they were in poesession of the power 
which he coveted. A judgment less rash would have waited until the new 
Cabinet had been hurried into some precipitate measure, or had been forced by 
circumstances into some unpopular one. By the contrary conduct he gave them 
the strong advantage of appealing to the national justice, and pleading that they 
were condemned without trial. His next error was the perpetual obtrusion of 
the votes of Parliament as paramount to the authority of the King. He was 
here combating, in the mere pride of power, a doctrine which every man who 
heard him knew to be a principle of the Constitution. He farther reduced the 
question to a struggle, not between the House and ministers, but between the 
House and the throne; and he made the hostility irreconcileable, by the still 
grosser error of indulging his petulance in personalities to the King himself. 
Having thus rendered all compromise impossible, and put all conciliation at a 
measureless distance, he committed the further and extraordinary blunder, of 
giving his antagonist an occasion for throwing the whole charge of inveterate 
hostility, individual arrogance, and party insatiability on his head. The Duke 
of Portland’s haughty correspondence settled that portion of the subject. 

The consequences of this tissue of errors were rapidly felt. Political blunders 
are never barren. Fox found their offspring in perhaps the most immediate 
decline of popularity ever known. As if the nation had waited but till the mo- 
ment when his recovery was hopeless, the whole storm of wrath and ridicule 
burst upon him at once. Public meetings denounced his ambition on every 
side,—public speakers held him up to scorn, as the very embodying of national 
evil; “armed with abilities only to delude, and successful only to ruin,’”’—pam- 
phlets poured an incessant hail of accusation against him,—while the eloquence 
of Pitt, animated into vividness, tore his cause to pieces,—sometimes smiting 
him with lofty indignation, at others pouring the more remorseless pungency of 
his unrivalled sarcasm into the wounds of the astonished and overwhelmed dic- 
tator of party.—[To be continued.) 

—- 


SUMMATY. 


Consumption of Tea.—An article on “Tea and the Tea Trade" in the last 
number of the Westminster Review, states that 64,500,000Ibs. of tea are con- 
sumed annually in Europe and America; and that the value of this in China 
will not be less than £4,000,000 sterling. 

Ichthyosaurus.—A letter from Mr. Roberts, the intelligent historian of Lyme 
Regis, informs us that the extraordinary female geologist of that part of the 
coast, Miss Mary Anning, has discovered the largest Ichthyosaurus ever found. 
“The gigantic animal (he says) must have died, and its bones fallen abroad at 
the decomposition of the body just before they were covered with lias deposit, 
which became a laver of limestone. The bones lie, as usual in the marl be- 
tween. This animal, presumed to be the skeleton of the Ichthyosaurus Pla- 
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. miseries, and cruelties to which it gave rise. He requested the attention of the 

















tyodon, must have been at least thirty-five feet in length, and of considerable | 
bulk. ‘The great one recently purchased at the British Museum was only halt 
as large. Miss Anning can get but afew bones at a time, as the ledges are | 
broken up, so scattered are the bones." —Lilerary (razctle. 

Three pictures of Murillo were lately purchased from Marshall Soult, out of 
the French civil list, for the sum of 500,000 francs. 

Serious Joking. —The French are so lively a people that they jest upon every 
thing,—‘* murder in jest,” as Hamlet has it. Of the two American mission- 
aries destroyed by the savages they say that they fulfilled their mission, and sup- | 
plied the cannibals with Christian nourishment.—Literary Gazette. 


In the House of Commons, May 12, on the motion of Mr. E. J. Stanley, | 
new writs were ordered for Stroud, in the room of Colonel Fox, whe has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds; for the county of Kildare, iv the room of KR. 
More O’Ferral!, Esq., who has been appointed one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury; for the southern division of the county of Stafford, in the room of the 
Right Hon. E. J. Littleton, who has been called to the House of Peers; for 
Malton, in the room of Sir C. Pepys, who has been appointed one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal; and for Poole, in the room of Sir J. Byng, 
now Baron Strailord. 


Lord John Russe!] will be returned for either Stroud, Poole, or Totnes. Sir 
J. Byng and Mr. Littleton have been called to the Peerage; the former | 
under the title of Baron Strafford, the latter under the title of Baron Hatherton. 


Blanchard, the Comedian, is dead—his death was caused in consequence of 
being thrown from a carriage 

Sir Edward Barnes and Sir Peregrine Maitland are both mentioned for the 
command in this country, in piace of Sir Hussey Vivian, who takes his depar- 
ture for London at the close of the week — Dublin Register. 

On Easter Sunday the Countess Rossi (Henriette Sontag) sung in the Roman 
Catholic Chapel at the Hague. A few days after the Count and Countess took 
their departure for Frankfort, where the Count is appointed to another diplo- 
matic mission, 


Captam Mackinnon arrived in town yesterday afternoon, May Ist, with des- 
patches from Lord Aylmer at Lower Canada. The gallant officer attended at 
the Colonia} Office, and had an interview with the Right Hon. Charles Grant. 

The heart of Prince Augustus of Portugal is to be taken to Munich, and 
placed in St. Michael’s Church, by the side of his father, Priuce Eugene. 

It is intended that Chaplains in future admitted into the Navy, shall qualify 
themselves to teach the young gentlemen in their respective ships such a course 
of mathematics as is requisite to further their knowledge of navigation. 

Young Keanis playing at Waterford, his native city, where his performances 
have created a great sensation 

Vestris, who is now in his 70th year, danced the Minuet de la cour at Mademoi- 
selle ‘Tagliont’s benefit in Paris 





M. C hal fizve bas recently discovered the entire corre spondence of the Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, of Mazarin, of Marie de Medicis, and the immense collection 
oi qipiomatic au | administrative papers of Louis XIV. | 

A stranger who lately arrived at Rennes, and has taken up his abode at one of 


the principal hotels, has made himself the object of general observation, by an- 
nounciug himself as a natural son of Napoleon, by a celebrated actress. He 
makes a lavish expenditure, and declares that he has an income of 300,000f. 

The Marquess of Waterford having closed the hunting season at Lowerby 
Hal!, Leicestershire, will shortly sail in his yacht, the Gem, accompanied by his 
friend, Lord Glandine, on a cruise up the Mediterranean 

Accounts were received at the Russian Embassy on Saturday of the death of 
Prince Arthur Lieven, the youngest son of the late Russian Ambassador to this | 
country Phe young Prince, who was born in this country and baptised after | 
the Duke of Wellington, was nearly 12 years of age, and only survived his bro- 
ther, whose death we recently announced from the scarlet fever, a very few days. 


Captain Russell, thud son of Lord William Russell, died on Monday evening, | 








at his seat at Kirkby Mallory, after a very short illness. The Gallant Officer, | 
by hi ge with the Baroness de Clifford, has left a family of several young 
children. ‘This demise has put into mourning the families of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Jerseys, and the De Clilfords. 

Viscount Cole, son of the Earl of Enniskillen, has been residing at Lyme Regis | 
for some ine, 19 pursutt of his favourite science, Ce logy. that part of the coast | 
of Dorset being particularly mech in specimens of petrelaction and other geological 
curtosivies, | 

Taglioni has sprained her ancle, while dancing at Paris, which will prevent 


her appearing at the Italian Opera before the 20th inst. 

La Somnaumbula, Fidelio, and The Bronze Horse, are in preparation at Covent 
Garden four Madame Malibran. 
lished musical amateur, died suddenly, on Wednes- 
day morning, in the 70th year of bis age. Mr. L. was the son of the writer 


of the music in the Dwenna, and brother to the celebrated Mrs. Sheridan. 


Mr. Linley, the accom 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has been pleased to confer the honour of 
Knighthood upon Major-General Raitph Ouseley, whose services in the Peninsula 
fully entitle him to that distinction 

Mr. O'Connell has decreed a triumphal entry to the new Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who is to be escorted into Dublin by the Hon. and Learned Member, | 


and the vast multitude over which he presides. 

Admiral Lewis, of St. John’s Wood Road, put a period to his existence on 
Weduesday, by shooting himself through the head with a duelling pistol. The 
Admiral, who was about 60 years of age, of eccentric and retired habits, had, 
it appears, for some tume past, evinced symptoms of an aberration of mind. 


The Members of the Naval Club gave a sumptuous entertainment on Thurs- 
day week, at the ‘Thatched-House Tavern, to Earl De Grey, to mark the high 
sense entertained by the Naval service of his Lordship’s courtesy and im- 
partial administration of the patronage of the Board of Admiralty, whilst in 
office 

A splendid tableau, recently brought from Italy by a Noble Marquess, cele- | 
brated for his peculiar taste and liberal patronage of the Fine Arts, excites no 
inconsiderable talk in the higher circles. The subject is a portrait of a young 
and celebrated blonde. The style is after the ancient Italan school, and re- 
sembles in more points than one, a celebrated painting of Titian’s. 

Sir Robert Peel, we understand, disclaims the merit of having relieved the 
necessities of Mr. Banim, author of the * Tales of the O’Hara Family”—the 
timely assistance afforded to that gentleman having been supplied by the bene- 
volence of his Majesty 


' ’ | 
In a pamphlet of 80 pages, Lucien Buonaparte, Prince de Canino, has 


successfully refuted the assertion of General Lamarque, made by that officer in 
the first volume of his * Memoirs,’ when speaking of the * hundred days”—that, 
after the batt!e of Waterioo, the Prince had urged Napoleon to abdicate, in the 
hope of being minister duriug the long minority of his nephew. 

The marriage of Donna Mana with Prince Maximilian of Leuchtenburg, | 
chiefly occupies the public attention at Portugal. It is said that an application | 
will be made to the Pope for a dispensation, which, it is generally believed, will 
not be refused. 


The Marchioness Wellesley and Miss Caton have arrived in town from Paris. | 

Letters from Naples state that that kingdom is being rapidly improved. The | 
King takes the lead, and the spirit of association is extending daily. Several | 
societies for the encouragement of agriculture and other branches of industry, 
and for securing property by means of insurance, have been formed, and are 
flourishing. 


—>— 


Kupervial Parliament, 


THE SLAVE TRADE 
House of Commons, May 12. 
Mr. F. BUXTON, in bringing forward his promised motion on the subject of 
the slave trade, observed, that no person who had not witnessed the atrocities 
of that abominable traffic could have an adequate conception of the crimes, 


House to facts which he should lay before them from Parliamentary documents 
—facts that indicated the extent to whichthe slave trade was now carried on. He 
held in his hand a list of importations of slaves into the Brazils. The return 
from the British Consuls from the 1st of January, 1829, to the 30th June, 1830, 
a period of one year anda half, was as follows—viz. :— 


Slaves. Ships. Died on the passage. 
Para, ° i ‘ 779 6 30 
Maranham, - - 1,252 13 89 
Pernambuco, - © 8.079 26 308 
Bahiaa - - + 22,202 70 768 
Rio de Janeiro, - 81,956 200 7,912 
114,268 315 8,107 


In three years and a half 150,537 slaves were introduced into Brazil through 
the single port of Rio de Janeiro. But this did not include the whole number 
deported from Africa; it only extended to t} e number introduced alive: we 
knew nothing of the amount of mortality that. occurred among the slaves on 
their passage. In 1830 the slave trade had been iegally abolished, notwithstand- 


ing which, Ve , , sav i 5 omens 
gz which, however, he was sorry to say it now proceeced with almost as much 








| ployed in so abominable a traffic.’ : eae 
| of the slave trade, one was an apprehension (which he hoped was well-founded) 
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She Aloion. 
activity as ever. This he gathered from the report of the Minister of Marine to 
the Legislative Assembly, which was as follows :—** Rio de Janeiro, June 17th, 
1833. Well known are the tricks resorted to by speculators, as sordid as they 
are criminal, to continue the disgraceful traffic in slaves, in spite of all the legis- 
lative provisions and orders issued respecting it, which have been most scanda- 
lously eluded. It therefore appears to be desirable to have recourse to the 
most efficacious means, which are, to arm a sufficient number ol small vessels 
to form a sort of cordon sanitaire, which may prevent the access to our shores 
of those swarms of Africans that are continually poured forth from ships em- 
> Among many causes of the present extent 


that the European powers would soon exert themselves to put an end to the 
abominable trailic ; another cause (which he trusted might prove ill-founded) 
was, that it was thought the experiment recently made in the West Indies would 
fail, and that consequently there would be an increased demand for Brazilian 
sugar. Another cause of the extent of the slave wade was, that the Brazilian 


| nines were worked by slaves by meaus of the application of British capital.— 


To show the extent to which the trade was carried, he might state that there 


| sailed from the port of Havannah alone, as slavers, for the coast of Africa, in 


| (as the present one did) but of the reasoning of the Hon, Member who moyed 

it With respect to the suppression of the slave trade, he believed that Franc 
was willing to co-operate cordially with this country ; and he expected that 
Spain and Portugal would be found ready to enter into some Satisfactory ay. 
rangement for the same purpose. ‘To effect this object no means had been left 
untried by successive Governments, and he was sure that they could hot be 
fairly accused of neglect of duty. This address would not impede any nego. 
tiations pending at present. nor was it inconsistent with an accurate statement 
of facts. He asked his Hon. Friend, the Member for Middlesex, whether hie 
thought that any inconvenience would arise from withholding the assent of the 
House from this address to-night, and from reviving the discussion upon jt on a 
future occasion? He put it to the House whether, in the present state of Pay. 
liamentary business, his suggestion ought not to be acceded to. 

Mr. COBBETT next addressed the House, but was, from hoarseness, almost 
inaudible in the gallery. We understood him to contend, that until they could 
prevail on the Government of the United States to grant the right of search, 
they never could put an end to the traffic in slaves. He objected to the lengti, 
of the address. Nine pages of address carried to the ears of a King was a 
| monstrous absurdity. [Hear, and a laugh. ] 


the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826, 96 vessels, and from the Istof| Mr. G. F. YOUNG said, that though he entertained a strong Opinion jx 


» 


| January, 1827, to the 30th of October, 1833, 264 vessels, in a period of 6 1-2 | 
years. It was impossible to state to what extent mortality took place on board | 


of such slave vessels as were not captured, but in the vessels which were cap- 


tured the mortality was known with accuracy, and it was most dreadful in de- | 


gree. He would mention the case of the ship Midas, which sailed from the 
coast of Africa in the month of May, with 562 slaves on board, and was cap- 
tured by the British cruisers in June following. At the time of its capture 162 


slaves had already been lost ; 40 more threw themselves overboard at the mo- | 


ment of their liberation ; 79 negroes died before the vessel reached the Havan- 


nah—making the total loss not less than 281 slaves; and between the time | 


which elapsed after the vessel was brought to the coast, and the period of its 
adjudication, the number of the surviving slaves was still further reduced to 253. 
The Hon. Member proceeded to notice other cases of a still more aggravated 
nature, with which he had not been supplied by means of private information, 
but which he had collected from the public and olficial documents on the table 
of the House. The following was an account of the mortality on board 106 
ships condemned between the Ist of January, 1827, and the Ist of January, 
1833, at Sierra Leone :— 





Vessels. Slaves. Emancipated. 
Spanish, - - - 34 8,322 7,426 
Portuguese, - ° 28 3,671 3,287 
Netherlands, - - 8 1,573 1,381 
Brazilian, - - 36 7,596 6.143 
106 21,162 18,237 
Emancipated,  - - - 18,237 
-2,925 
Left at Fernando Po, ill, = - . 161 


Died between capture and adjudication, 2,764 
The next point of importance to which he desired to direct the attention of the 
House was the crowded state of the slave vessels. The Hon. Member here 
read the following documents, descriptive of the condition of tvo slave vessels, 
the Maria and the Caroline :—** Havannah, Jan. 25, 1831.—The Maria being 
only 133 Spanish tons burden, and having on board, in addition to her slaves, 40 


| seamen (making a total of 545 persons,) gave the almost unprecedented small 


space of one ton for the accommodation of four souls, and the quantity of pro- 
visions, water We., required for their support during a voyage, probably of 40 
days to the Havannah. State of the Caroline, captured by the Isis, Captain 
Polkinghorne. — The effect produced upon all the gallant boarders by the miserable 
appearance of the slaves could only be alleviated by remembering that they were 
the means of their being rescued; but it was still very affecting. A vessel of 
only 75 Spanish tons was crammed with 350 human beings, 180 of whom were 


literally so stowed as to have barely sufficient height to hold themselves up when | 
| ina sitting posture. ‘I'he poor creatures crowded round their deliverers with 
their mouths open, and their tongues parched with thirst from want of water. | 
| They presented a perfectly ghastly spectacle of human misery; ten of them 


died soon after. ‘The crew of the vessel consisted of 14 Spaniards, who were 


| landed at Prince’s Island.’ He thought he had now stated enough to prove the | 


necessity of introducing some measure for the purpose of putting a stop to the 
vdious slave traflic ; and then the question arose, what kind of measure ought 


| to be adopted with that view! It has been suggested that an enactment requiring 
that all slave vessels when captured should be immediately broken up might be | 


in some degree effectual. This was not an unimportant suggestion, because it 
was a fact, that vessels, after being condemned, were bought up for the purpose 


of being again employed in the slave trade. It had also been thought that some 
} 


good might be done if, considering the hare ships which the men employed in sup- | 


pressing the slave trade had to undergo, they were to receive promotion in pro- 


portion to their services, and if the prize money were granted, not in reference | 


to the tonnage of the vessels but to the number of slaves liberated. But these 


were minor regulations compared with what the house ought to do in the shape | 


of treaties. ‘Chose which were already in existence had been most shamefully 
violated by foreign powers. ‘There were four points to which it was necessary 
to attend in the formation of a perfect treaty for the suppression of the slave 
trade. In the first place, the slave trade ought to be declared piracy; 2dly, the 
mutual right of search ought to be established; 3dly, that right ought to extend 
along the whole coast of Africa, where the slave trade existed ; and 4thly, ves- 
sels being equipped for the slave trade should be subject to capture and condem- 
nation, though having no slaves on board. Now it so bappened that in all trea- 


ties hitherto drawn up for the suppression of the slave trade, one or other of | 


these points had invariably been omitted. It was most important that there 


should be one uniform treaty on the subject. He was happy to believe that no | 


difficulty would be found in inducing France to concur in some effectual treaty 
to put a stop to the traffic im slaves, and he did hope that with regard to Spain 


and Portugal a better feeling began to prevail on this subject than had been en- | 


tertained by former governments of those countries. But, whatever might be 
the disposition of Spain, England had a right to demand the effectual co-opera- 


tion of that country in the suppression of the slave trade. Nothing could be | 


stronger than the language of the treaty concluded with Spain, and England had 
in fact paid £400,000 to Spain for the suppression of the slave trade. Before 
concluding, he would mention one fact, which had made a greater impression on 
his mind than almost any thing else. In addition to the desolation which this 


shameful traffic created in Africa, it was the cause of the destruction of not less | 


than 100,000 persons year by year, and this large number of human beings were 


| sacrificed for the purpose uf enriching miscreants, the acknowledged enemies of | 
| the human race, who, if justice had been done, would undoubtedly have died the 


death of murderers and pirates. [Hear, hear.] The Hon. Member concluded 
by moving an address to the Crown, which was read by the Speaker, but in a 
tone of voice almost inaudible. We believe that the object of the address, 
which was of considerable length, and embraced most of the topics alluded to 


| by the Hon. Member in his speech, was to pray his Majesty to take steps with 


the view of inducing foreign powers to co-operete with him for the effectual sup- 


| pression of the slave trade. 


Mr. HUME entirely concurred in the propriety of expressing some strong 
and decided opinion on the absolute necessity of putting a stop to the slave 
trade; but he thought that the Hon. Member would have effected his object 
better if he had proposed a short resolution, and avoided to use language which 
might serve to irritate foreign powers. 
those powers were not the only parties who deserved blame ; for, in his opinion, 
the Government of this country was liable to censure for not insisting on the 
execution of the treaties for the suppression of the slave trade. He thought 
that the House ought not to be called on at once to agree to an address which 
occupied as many as nine pages of paper, and he would therefore advise the 
Hon. Member simply to move that the address be printed, and not to call for 
the decision of the House until an opportunity had been afforded of fully con- 
sidering the nature of the motion. As he was on his legs, he would take that 
opportunity of stating that the measure for the abolition of slavery had suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation in some of the islands of the West Indies. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. RICE was understood to say, that the important object of the address 
before the House had been communicated to the Foreign-office, and he under- 
stood that with respect to it no objection was entertained in that department. 
With regard to the recital of facts contained in the address 
pared with public documents, and found to be correct. Whether it would be 
advisable or not to adopt a shorter adiress than the one just moved, appeared 
to him to be rather a question of form than of substance ; but he knew of no 
subject more befitting the attention of that House and of the Government, than 
that to which the address had reference; and he should be sorry to see the 
tone which the House ought to adopt in the discussion of such a matter any 


, that had been com- 


way lowered. The British Government were not only bound by the obligations | 


of treaties to put a stop to the slave-trade, but were also bound in justice to the 
West India proprietors to see that they were subject to no unfair competition on 
the part of foreigners. Thus not only humamity, but the interest of the West 
India colonists, called on the Government to omit no step calculated to put down 
the slave trade. With respect to the objection taken by the Hon. Member for 
Middlesex to the length of the motion, he begged to state that he certainly did 
recollect that on @ former Occasion an address to the Crown had been opposed 
on account of its length; but it should be borne in mind that that address con- 
sisted not of facts extracted from public documents on the table of the House 


Besides, it should be recollected that | 


favour of aj] the statements which the Hon. Member for Weymouth had made, 
and of all the inferences which he had drawn from them, he yet hoped that the 
House would be cautious in the mode of exercising its interference. On their 
decision of that night might perhaps at some future period depend the question 
| of peace or war. 

| Mr. S. RICE denied that he had given any sanction on the part of Govern. 
ment by the proposed address, He had not offered any objection to it, as jt 
contained nothing but facts which had been previously stated 1n papers laid op 
| the table of that House. od 

Mr. F. BUXTON concurred with the Hon. Gentleman opposite in thinkin: 
the address too long. He knew that the attention of Parliament had not been 
drawn to the subject, and that it was therefore necessary either to include jy 
the address or to exclude from it all the premises upon which it was founded 
He had therefore determined to introduce them into the address, for the purpose 
of reviving the recollection of them. If he had confined himself to a short 
| address, it must have been to this effect—that the House requested his Majesty 
| to take certain measures, and that the House would support him in those mea- 
| sures, to obtain redress. His origina] object had been altered by obtaining in- 
formation that certain negotiations were still pending with foreign powers, and 
| he felt that he ought not to use towards them in such contingencies any lan. 
guage that might be deemed uncourteous. He wished it, however, to be under- 
| stood, that if anything like past trifling were persisted in, he should call on the 
| House to take measures to put down the abomination which existed at present 

Having said this much, he would now add, that he would withdraw his present 

address, and on a future occasion propose a shorter address in its stead. He 
could not sit down without stating that he had listened with great pleasure to 
| one part of the speech of his Hon. Friend the Member for Middlesex. He had 
| recently seen the authority of his Hon. Friend appealed to in a debate in the 
| French Chamber of Deputies, for the purpose of proving that the great ex. 
| periment attempted by England with respect to the abolition of slavery had 
entirely failed. He (Mr. F. Buxton) knew that such was not the case ; and he 
was glad to hear his Hon. Friend add his testimony to the same fact. (Hear, 
| hear. ] There was also another point which he wished to mention ; he should 
| be the last person to charge either the present Government or that which pre- 
| ceded it with any neglect on this subject 
| After a few words from Messrs. HUME aud COBBETT, the address was 
| withdrawn. 
THE CANADAS. 
House of Commons, May 12. 
; Mr. HUME said that he wished to put a question to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment of great aud pressing importance. A considerable period had elapsed 
since the Canadian affairs had come under the consideration of the Legislature, 
| aud sinee any accounts had been received from the Canadas, the state of which 
demanded immediate attention. He wished to know when the noble lord who 
had been appointed to go as Lord Commissioner was to proceed on his mission, 
and also how far any measures had been adopted with reference to the present 
| governor? 

Sir G. GREY said, that in answer to the questiun put to him by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he could inform him that the first subject which occu- 
pied the attention of the present Government, on their accession to office, was 
| the condition of the Canadas, and he confessed that the arrival of the statute 
recently passed by the Honse of Assembly did not give them a more favour- 
able impression as to the stare of affairsin that colony. The Government had 
| felt it to be their duty carefully to peruse the instructions prepared by the Ear! of 
Aberdeen for the guidance of Earl Amherst and the governor. The subject in 
all its bearings had been most anxiously considered, and in the result the Go- 
vernment had felt that the personal situation and condition of Lord Aylmer in 
respect to the House of Assembly was such, that (without meaning to cast an 
odium on the character of that noble individual) it was considered that it would 
not be satisfactory to the noble lord himself, nor likely to lead toa satisfactory 
result in the colony in question, if the noble lord should remain as Governor- 
| General after the mission of Ear] Amherst had been fulfilled. The Government 

had therefore advised the Crown to recall Lurd Aylmer. With respect to the 
! appointment of acommission specially to the colonies, the present Government 
had thought whether or not it would be more desirable, and calculated to lead to 
more satisfactory results, to associate with Earl Amherst, as chief commission- 
| er, One or more commissioners to receive information in the different provinces, 
; and to inquire into the state and condition of each. This was thought to be the 
most satisfactory means of settling the question pending between the Canadas 
and this country. With this view Earl Amherst bad been invited to continue 
, at the head of such a commission, and to give this country the benefit and ad- 
vantage of his services ; but the noble lord, feeling that the mission would 
| occupy his attention for too Jong a period, and occasion too long an absence from 
| this country, had declined to proceed upon it. The noble lord at the head of 
the Colonial Department was now in communication upon the subject, and he 
| (Sir G. Grey) trusted that ina short period commissioners would be appointed 
ready at once to proceed to Canada. (Hear, hear.) 


| 


—>_—_ 

| DINNER TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Yesterday, May 11th, a grand dinner was given by the merchants, bankers. 
| &e. &e. of the city of London, to Sir Robert Peel, at the Merchant ‘'Tailor’s 
Hall, Threadneedle-street. ‘The company was numetous, and of the highest 
respectability. ‘The number of gentlemen assembled upon this occasion could 
not have been under four hundred. The Hall was fitted out with great taste; 
the dinner and wines were of the first quality. The galleries of both ends of 
the room were crowded with ladies, and the whole scene was in the highest.degree 
animating. A little before seven o’clock Sir Robert Peel entered the room, and 
was received with loud and most enthusiastic cheering, from the gentlemen, 
| while the ladies, in each gallery, waved their handkerchiefs. After an animated 
speech from the Chair, the health of Sir Robert Peel was drunk. 

Sir R. PEEL, in rising to return thanks, spoke to the following effect :—Gentle- 
| men, with the deep feelings of pride and satisfaction with which I must necessarily 
| be animated onthe present occasion there does arise one painful feeeling, from the 
consciousness that any language which I can command must prove totally inade- 
| quate to express the emotions of my heart—[cheers]. I well know that what 
| ] now state may be deemed a trite and ordinary excuse; but, Gentlemen, if you 
place yourselves in my situation—if you feel as I must, that I am considered to 
be alone in this company—that I am seated while you are standing—and that 
| all your enthusiasm is concentrated in my individual person, then, I am sure, 
you will admit, that difficult, most difficult is the task which I have to perform, 
in adequately offering to you my acknowledgments—{cheers.] And, believe 
me, Gentlemen, I feel this the more fully, when I reflect that any public man 
must rely for his chief strength upon public confidence—[loud cheers]. Yes, I 
| say, he must rely for his chief strength upon public confidence, and look for no 

other reward for his public services than the approbation and good opinion of bis 
| fellow-subjects, as distinguished from fleeting popularity, or flattering popular 
| pledges—[long and loud plaudits]. You will then do me the justice to believe 
that I speak only the language of truth when I assure you that I find it quite 1m- 
possible to do justice to my feelings on the present occasion. Yet I should be 
| totally unworthy the high honour which is now conferred apon me by this most 
| important and influential meeting if I attributed it to any merits of my own. As 

a personal testimony of regard and approbation I might have rested completely 
| satisfied with the address to which our worthy Chairman has adverted—an a¢- 
| dress presented to me from the merchants, bankers, and traders of the city of 
| London. I could not possibly have wanted or desired any thing more, if a per- 
| sonal testimony of public approbation were my only object ; but, Gentlemen. 
| did then and do now think that public purposes of the highest importance may 
| be materially served by such a meeting as this—{reiterated cheers.] I did, and 
| do think, that in this vast metropolis, which is the centre of the civiliza- 
tion and the commerce of the world, the great. body representing the wealthy 
station and intelligence of the United Kingdom ought to evince its feelings ot 
devoted attachment to the ancient institutions of the country, and its firm deter- 
mination to maintain those principles which are inseparably connected wi!” 
them. By doing so, I am persuaded that the city of London will set 4 _— 
example to all the other parts of the empire—{cheers. } I say this with the 
more confidence, when recollect that you, Gentlemen, have no recognised organ 
through which you can possibly express your sentiments—when I recollect ta" 
while the districts of this great metropolis, abounding with wealth, prospé = 
and intelligence, are, as to number, amply provided with Representatives, having 
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s than 18 in all—[{@laugh]. Yet when I recollect at the same time that 
yy and many like you, tenfold in number, had not had the good fortune to 
pe re even one single individual out of the 18, through whom your opinions 
= oe be spoken, or your legitimate influence asserted, then I say, that in order 
- uard against misrepresentation—in order to guard against the mischief of 
jersons speaking for you, who under the present representative system do not 
r ak either your sentiments or your opinjons, I am ready and willing to lend 
one humble countenance to this meeting—[cheers.] In the meantime I feel 
= though Parliament is on the eve of re-assembling, I should still disappoint 
[ said nothing upon the state of public affairs on an occasion like the pre- 
‘ont. Believe me, however, Gentlemen, that what I shall say will be as one of 
yourselves, not as a party man—not a candidate for office, but as a British sub- 
‘ect, feeling in @ tenfold degree the importance of good government as superior 
+ every other consideration—[cheers. ] A very great mistake prevails about the 
aquisition of office. Many persons think that nothing can be more desirable than 
to secure it, and nothing more painful than to be obliged to give it up. I myself 
have reteived several letters of congratulation upon attaining office, and several 
more of condolence upon losing it—{a laugh.] It frequently happens that the 
mien who are best fitted for office are disposed to decline it rather than enter into 
apy compromise of public character. A great alarm has been raised about 
Court intrigues, unnatural coalitions, and compromise of principle ; but so far as 
jam concerned 1 declare to you, Gentlemen, that office imposes upon me 
nothing but the heaviest sacrifices which man can make, and for which it offers 
no adequate compensation—[cheers]. I do not deny, however, that the distinc- 
ton of office confers many tempting advantages, and I speak in no disrespect of 
chose Who accept it from that consideration ; but for my own part, I must say 
that nothing could possibly induce me to accept office except a sense of public 
ty. and an honourable desire not to shrink from a task which it is incumbent 
on me as a British subject, to undertake—{loud cheers]. I say the same. I fol- 
owthe same course. We want no favour—no distinction, and I hope that the 
Crown lias no more devoted subject, and no man more disposed to support it in 
+< just rights and privileges than the humble individual who addressed them. 
he chief advantage—I may say the chief gratification, which I have had from 
eing in power is that I have had the good fortune to be associated with that 
istrious individual—[great cheering]—that illustrious individual whose mili- 
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tary glory exceeds that of any individual now in existence—{continned cheering] | 


—an individual from whom he had never been separated either in politics or 

, friendship—whose alliance and friendship with me have never been embittered 

y paltry, jealous or personal motives—whose object as well as mine is to render 
service to the country, and with whom to go down in the annals of history, as 
tar as regarded civil life, will be my highest honour and prid@—[loud applause]. 
My Noble Friend and myself had no personal objects to serve in taking office. 
Our object was to benefit the country, and to do every thing in our power to 
protect it against the danger with which it is threatened. But in alluding to my 
Noble Friend I have diverted from the subject with which I set out; namely, 
the state of the country—[hear, hear]; and I call upon you to allow me to 
speak to you, not as a politician—not as a statesman—but as one of yourselves ; 
—and I deliver my sentiments in plain language—not in elaborate phraseology 


—not in what has been falsely called eloquence—not in that language which, | 


notwithstanding the profuse use of words, contains the smallest quantity of com- 
mon sense—[cheers]. But to cometu the main point, the state of public affairs, 
| must declare that at present there is danger to the institutions of the country— 
(great cheering.] There is danger that the present frame of Government may 
not remain; but still there was great consolation in thinking that there remains 
with you, and those who think with you, the power, afforded teo by the Consti- 
tution of the country—the power of mitigating, if not altogether of removing, 
that danger—[hear, hear}. I say that the danger is only to be averted by 
your exertions, and by your influence with the people; by rousing yourself to 
come forward in support of the institutions of the country—[cheers].— 
We only aggravate the danger if we deceive ourselves—if we pass our time in 
stlessness—if we say it is in vain that we attempt to protect our institutions— 
if we sit down and regret what has occurred, we only increase the danger. Our 
duty then 1s to cease, to take a despairing view of the state of the country, and 
to follow that course which is pointed out to us by every noble mind. If we do 
‘i—if we exercise every privilege still left to us—if we have the pride of 
Englisimen—[tremendous cheering]—if we have the pride of Englishmen we 
shall yet be able to animate the country to rescue itself from the dangers with 
which it is surrounded—[cheers.] This is not to be done by reliance on the 
prerogatives of the Crown—that is not to be obtained by Royal authority, or 
the influence of the House of Peers. No; it is to be obtained, and must be 
obtained by your own proper channel, a just and legitimate influence in the 
House of Commons—{loud cheers.] The Government of the country 1s to be 
conducted through the House of Commons. Differences may and must take 
place between the House of Commons and the House of Lords; and these dif- 
ferences may be useful occasionally ; but you must see that the country is not 
10 be benefited by disputes between two branches of the Legislature. You 
uiust see, that though we may differ on certain points, and points too of great 
importance, what the country wants is harmony ; you must see that, in order to 
ootain good measures, all parties of the Legislature must be agreed, and that 


we must exert that authority to which we are justly entitled in the House of 


Commons as well as in the House of Lords. I avow my determination to 
stand by the principles with which I set out at the commencement of the Ses- 
siun—{[cheers]. I stated my sentiments before the meeting of Parliament, and 
I trust that I have honourably redeemed the pledges I gave—{great cheering.] 
In deference to Constitutional principles 1 endeavoured, to the best of my 
power, to carry on the affairs of the country; but when I and my colleagues 
found that we bad not the confidence of the House of Commons we felt it our 
duty to retire from the service—{cheers]. However much we opposed the 
elective system by which the present House of Commons is constituted, we 
yet were determined, when that system was adopted by the Legislature, to ad- 
here to it, and give the Reform Bill a fair trial, because we should have con- 
sidered that we were not acting fairly if we had attempted to govern in defiance 
of the House of Commons—([loud cheers]. That is the course which we have 
pursued, and which we have pursued, I trust, with the approbation of the coun- 
try. My advice, therefore, is—don’t let us alarm the country by threats of 
lessening the effects of the Reform Bill, or by attempts to fritter it away ; my 
advice is—let us abide by the Bill. There are great evils in eternal changes—[ap- 


plause] ; but if there are changes, depend upon it they will not come from you, | 


but from the authors of the Bill. The moment they find it does not answer their 
purposes—the moment they find it is not calculated for the objects they had in 
view—the moment they find that it does not exclude that influence which we call 


Conservative, then they will attempt to make alterations. My advice, therefore, | 


is, abide by it, exercise every legitimate influence which you possess, but don’t 
agitate the minds of the people by attempting to introduce new principles of 
Government—don’t alarm the public mind by holding out any grounds that we 
are attempting to obtain new privileges by indirect means, by sinister fritterings, 
or by attempts to destroy the effects of the reform by artifice. 1 do not despair 
of the energies of the country if we set the example of wise and just conduct. 
I see myself in the midst of the civilised citizens of London, surrounded by 
many of the first men of this great metropolis, and as a member of that great 
community, I do not despair of recovering that legitimate influence which we 
Ought to possess, if we do not abuse the trust committed to us, and allow laziness 
to prevent us from performing that duty which our own interests and the interests 
of the country call on us to perform—[cheers]. Let the inhabitants of London 
set the example, and in due time we shall have the legitimate influence in the 
House of Commons to which we are entitled—[cheers]—not that influence 
which our enemies impute to us—influence obtained by base bribery and corrup- 
tion, but by the frank and candid exposition of our principles, and by adopting 
very means in our power te convince the people of this country that our interests 
and theirs are the same, and that our object is to maintain unshaken those righte 
1n adversity and in prosperity. These are the principles which we avow, we are 
Willing to take into consideration every abuse, and apply the necessary remedy. 
€ are willing that no man should hold a public office unless he holds it for the 
benefit of the public, unless it is necessary for the security and well being of the 
tate. We want no sinecures—we want no gratuities—to be granted to any 
public man, but those which are the most likely to ensure the purest administra- 
ton of justice, and the strictest performance of duty to the public. We deny 
that we are separated by any line, or by any separate interests, from the middle 
classes—{cheers, ] Why, who are we! If we are not of the middle classes— 
if we do not belong to the middle classes, how long have we been removed from 
them '—{great cheering.} Nine tenths of us still belong to these classes—we 
have no separate interests—we are, in fact. one and the same body, and if cir- 
cumstances have raised some of us above what may be called the middle classes, 
to what do we owe that but to the love of order, industry, integrity—qualities 
and virtues which belong to the middle classes, and by which an opening is 
made for them for the same distinctions which their superiors in rank now enjoy. 
' 1s because we owe our elevation to these principles of moral conduct that we 
ave a nght to say that our interests and theirs are united, and that, by the 
blessing of Gop, the same avenues may be opened to them which have been 
pened to ourselves—{loud cheers.] We do not, as has been insinuated against 
us, endeavour to gain those advantages which the higher classes possess by dis- 
honest purposes. Why the very charge brought against myself disproves such 
*n tnsinuation. What was that charge !—That the son of a cotton-spinner— 
= cheering}—that the son of a cotton-spinner had been sent for to Rome to 
m y him Prime Minister of England—{ continued cheering.) What did 
Me Prove but that, by the excellence of our institutions, if they were preserved 
= pei unimpaired, the sons of other cotton apinners may arrive at the 
with ation by the same means. [Loud applause.] We have been charged 
‘0 a determination to perpetuate abuses, and to increase the public burdens for 


Pye Alvion. 
selfish purposes. Why, can there be any men more interested in relieving the 
public burdens than those whom IJ address ? [Hear, hear.] Is there any one 
present to whom the reduction of public burdens would not be as beneficial] as 
to any class of his Majesty’s subjects ? My principles, and the principles of those 
with whom I act, are to reduce the public burdens as far as they can be reduced, 
consistent with public security and good faith. Our object is to consult real 
economy ; but at the same time we do not disguise our firm resolution to main- 
tain to the utmost of our power a limited monarchy—{ great cheering }—our firm 
determination to respect the rights of every man in the empire—our firm deter- 














mination to maintain the church—[great applause]—to maintain a predominant 
Church establishment ; and while I make use of that expression, I must add, 
| that by maintaining a predominant establishment, I do not intend that any class 
of his Majesty’s subjects should be denied their civil rights, but that all should 
be in possession of those rights and just privileges to which they are entitled by 
the Constitution of the country. In making that admission I submit to no com- 
promise, because I consider I advance a doctrine which 1s sanctioned by the 
Constitution—that Constitution which has been intrusted to us for the mainte- 
nance of the rights and privileges of all classes of the community. We make 
an appeal to these classes, and we tell them that we are not only determined to 
resist any open attack on our Constitution—on our limited Monarchy—on our 
three estates of King, Lords, and Commons—but that we are also prepared to 
resist any alteration, under the pretence of reform, which may change our Con- 
stitution, as by law now established, into a democratie republic—{great cheering] ; 
that we are prepared to resist any changes, however slowly they may advance, 
by which we shall be deprived of the advantages of a limited Monarchy. I ap- 
preiend that these are the real principles of Conservatives, and I make an ap- 
peal to the country for their maintenance—[hear, hear]; and we tell the coun- 
| try that they ought to have as deep an interest in their maintenance as ourselves, | 
| because the rewards of industry, the well-being of the country, good order, 
| and public security, depend on the maintenance of these principles ; and I can- 
| not help thinking that if you are determined to maintain the constitution of the 
country, the good sense of the country, if it cannot prevent the introduction of 
| dangerous measures into the Houses of Parliament, will still have a degree of 
influence sufficient to check and control them. [Loud cheers.] My advice, 
| therefore, is to throw aside all minor differences, and join in cordial union for the 
maintenance of the institutions of the country. ‘There are many who think 
| that the Reform Bill is necessary for the well-being of the country. There are 
| many ardent supporters of the Reform Bill who are equally ardent supporters of 
| the institutions of the country—of good order—of the security of property, and 
| my advice, therefore, is not to adopt any course which may reject from us those 
| who are willing to protect the best interests of the country. I ought to apolo- 
gise to you for the iong time which I have detained you—[no, no}, but I have 
| been led to it insome measure from the way in which my Hon. Friend the 
| Chairman introduced the toast, and also from the recollection that it was from 
| this hall, in 1793, that the first demonstration had been made in favour of the 
| British Monarchy, and that the Minister of the day had been enabled to rouse 
the energies of the country to check the contagion of democratical principles. 
(Hear, hear.] I ask the audience to bear also in mind the motto of the Com- 
pany in whose hall we had the honour this day of dining—Concordia res parve 
crescunt. I ask you to bear in mind that by determined perseverance and unity 
| much may be done, that you yet may proclaim to the country from the centre of 
the empire that you are ready still to defend our ancient landmarks before they 
are swallowed up—that you are ready to rally round the Monarchy to protect the 
independent exercise of its authority—that you are ready to protect the rights 
of the people, and stand by the Protestant Government and the Protestant reli- 
gion—[great cheering], and that principles so just, so necessary, so rational, 
will have their due effect—that your voice will be echoed through the country, 
and that the pulsations of this great metropolis will vibrate through every artery 
, of the British empire. [Coud and continued cheering.] 
| The Chairman then gave “the health of his Grace the Duke of Wellington,” 
which was drank with all the honours. 

The Duke of Wellington begged to return thanks for the honour done him, 
and more particularly for the kind expressions of the Chairman with regard to 
the services which it had been his good fortune to perform towards his country ; 
but the great question for the day was not what services he had rendered the 
country or the city of London—that day the great object of the meeting was to 
pay the highest compliment to a deserving public servant that could be received 
—the approbation of the assembled multitude before him. He had no claim on 
their attention that day, except in so far as he had rendered to his Right Hon. 
Friend every assistance in his power—[{cheers]—and he was glad to have the 
opportunity of expressing his admiration of his great talents, of his manly dis- 
cretion, and of his wise conduct in the most arduous and difficult cireumstances 
in which any Statesman was ever placed—[loud applause]. He must say at the 
same time that he deeply lamented that the labours of his Right Hon. Friend 
had not been more successful. He believed the company agreed with him in 
thinking that it must be a matter of regret to all that he had not been allowed to 
execute those principles which he professed, and which he would have completed 
if he had been allowed—[cheers}]. The object of his Right Hon. Friend was 
to carry forward measures in accordance with the new Constitution of the coun- 
try; to carry forward measures which he hoped would be beneficial to this 
country as well as Ireland. He had only to express his regret, and he knew 
many concurred with him, that the experiment had not been allowed to go fur- 
ther, and that he had been compelled from circumstances which he could not 
prevent to resign office—[applause ]. 

—— 


MR. O°CONNELL AND LORD ALVANLEY. 

House of Lords, April 19. 

After Lord Melbourne had announced that he had completed his Cabinet, 
Lord ALVANLEY said he wished to put a question to the Noble Viscount 
before the motion of adjournment was put. He wished to know whether the 
Noble Viscount had or had not the powerful aid of Mr. O’Connell and his party. 
(Cries of hear, hear.}| A question like that in ordinary times might very well 
have been left without an answer—but these were not ordinary times. The 
same Ministry when in power only a few months ago had the most determined 
opposition of that Learned Gentleman, and they (the Ministry) denounced the 
_ Learned Gentleman in the King’s speech in every thing but by name ; there- 
| fore, he now wished to know in what way and on what terms they stood with 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman? It was impossible to suppose Mr. O'Con- 
| nell would have withdrawn his opposition to that Administration, unless he was 
pacified in some way. [Hear, hear.] The cause he asked the reason so early 
| was, that the Learned Gentleman only a few months ago, and for many months 





| before, had lost no opportunity in stating bis opinions with regard to the Repeal 
of the Union, and the necessity of the destruction of that House. The Noble 

| Lord then referred to Mr. O'Connell's ietters to Lord Duncannon, and some of 
his speeches to the anti-Tory Association. He said that such language was not 
to be considered as mere words of course when coming from such a quarter— 

| coming as they did from the powerful, Hon. and Learned Gentleman: they were 

| pregnant with meaning, and he considered that the Noble Viscount, under all 

| the circumstances, was bound to afford the House all the information in his 
power. 


} 
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Since our last we have received by the Orpheus our regular files of London 
papers to the 15th ult. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 12th of May, but no business of importance 
was transacted ; indeed, until Lord John Russell, who has lost his election for 
Devonshire, and who is understood to be the government leader in the House of 
Commons, shall find his way into Parliament no measures of consequence will 
be brought forward. His Lordship, however, will ere long be returned either 
for Stroud, a borough in the Whig interest, in the room of Col. Fox, son of 
Lord Holland, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds—or for Poole, in the 
room of Sir John Byng, who has been raised to the Peerage under the title of 
Lord Strafford. Sir John, we may mention by the way, is the descendant of the 
unfortunate Peer of that name, who fell a sacrifice to popular clamour, and was 
brought to the block in the reign of the first Charles for his devoted attachment 
to his monarch. We hope the identity of name is not ominous of @ similar 
fate to the new Peer! Mr. Littleton has also been raised to the peerage, under 
the title of Baron Hatherton. He has very large estate in Staffordshire. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in the House of Commons, in answer to @ question from 
Mr. D. W. Harvey, stated that the putting the Great Seal into commission was 
not intended as a permanent arrangement. Mr. D. W. Harvey gave netice, that 
if he found the present appointments in this case continuing beyond what might 
be fairly ¢alled a short time, he should feel it his duty to bring the matter under 
the consideration of the House. 

Under our Parliamentary head will be found the report of a conversation, 
which took place in the House of Commons, on the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner to Canada. It will be seen that his Majesty’s present ministers have ad- 
vised the recal of Lord Aylmer, and that a Commission of two or more persons 
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will be sent out, instead of one Commissioner. Lord Amherst it appears, might 
have formed one of this Commission if he pleased, but his Lordship preferred 
declining the service altogether. It is supposed that Mr. Edward Ellice, who 
has a large property in Lower Canada, will be one of the new appointments. 
Mr. John Neilson and Mr. Walker, the gentlemen charged with the petitions of 
the British portion of the Canadians, have arrived in England. 
We extract a recent debate in the House of Commons, on the Slave Trade, 
trusting it will ere long lead to some measures that will give a check to that 
nefarious practice. ‘The debate, in consequence of the remark of Mr. Cob- 
bett perhaps, has attracted much attention in this country. 
As we expected, Lord Morpeth has been elected in Yorkshire, and by @ 
large majority. For Lord Morpeth, 8,852 ; for Mr. Wortley, 6,099; majority, 
2,753. Lord Palmerston will, it is expected, be elected for one of the vacant 
sinall boroughs. 
LORD ALVANLEY AND MR. O’CONNELL. 
In our last we gave the circumstances of the dispute between those two indi- 
viduals, which dispute, it will be recollected, originated in consequence of some 
remarks of the former in the House of Lords, in his capacity as a Peer of the 
realm. As it has been asserted that those remarks were personally offensive to, 
and abusive of Mr. O’Connell—so much so it is pretended as to justify the lan- 
guage of the latter in the House of Commons—we have inserted in another 
column the speech of Lord Alvanley on that occasion, as reported in the Lon- 
don papers of the 20th April last. To this speech we refer our readers, and ask 
if any thing is contained therein to warrant the vulgar and personal abuse 
indulged in by Mr. O'Connell towards his Lordship, who had done nothing more 
than ask a constitutional question in a constitutional manner? Is there any 
thing to justify the indecent epithet of ‘bloated buffoon,” applied by Mr. 
O'Connell to Lord Alvanley ? 
Mr.O’Connell, and a part of the liberal press, also assert, that Lord Alvanley and 
his friend Col. Dawson Damer did not call for satisfaction until Mr. O’Connell 
had left London two or three days, and, moreover, state roundly, that the letter, 
although dated 22d of April, did not reach him in Dublin before the 27th, and 
that, consequently, it was either purposely kept back, or wilfully misdated. 
Now, what are the facts? Mr. O’Connell’s attack on Lord Alvanley was made 
in the House of Commons on the 20th: on the 2lst it reached Lord Alvanley 
in the country, and on the 22d the letter was despatched from London by Col. 
Damer. Here was no unnecessary delay, certainly. ‘To clear up the delay 
between London and Dublin, Col. Damer wrote to Mr. O'Connell for the 
envelope, in order that he might ascertain from the General Post Office where 
the detention had taken place. The following is the result of this application, 
which we find in the Times of the 13th of May. It speaks for itself, and re- 
quires not one word of comment. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Upper Grosvenor-street. Tuesday, May 12. 

Sir,—Mr. O'Connell having closed his correspondence with me, I beg you will 
be good enough to insert his answer to my letter requiring of him the envelope 
of the one which I put into the post on the 22d of April, and which he affirms 
to have borne the post-mark of the 27th, and to have been received by him on 
the 29th. 

As he is particular about dates, I take this method of informing him, that 
his letter dated the 8th of May was put into the post on the 10th, and that the 
cover, which I had fortunately kept, bears the Dublin post-mark of that day, I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE DAWSON DAMER. 
Merion-square, May 8. 

Sir,—As you have been pleased to publish your last letter to me before I 
could possibly reply to it, I do, under all the existing circumstances, decline 
altogether (but without intending any personal offence) any further correspon- 
dence of any kind on the subject contained in any of your former letters. 1 have 
the honour to be your obedient servant, DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

Tothe Hon. Dawson Damer. 








Abstractedly this dispute is not of much public moment, but in a constitu. 
tional view it isof deep import. It has always been deemed one of the important 
privileges of Members of Parliament to interrogate the Minister, when present, 
on any subject of public interest; and the privilege is deemed one of great 
utility, because it is a ready means of making the nation acquainted with the 
views and intentions of Government. Another important Parliamentary privi- 
lege is, that the proceedings of one House shall not be canvassed in the other, 
either for praise or censure, upon the admirable constitutional principle, that one 
branch of the Legislature shall in no respect be influenced by the other. Now, 
Mr. O'Connell, by his attack on Lord Alvanley in the House of Commons, vio- 
lated both these privileges at the same time ; and the surprising thing is that the 
Speaker allowed such a proceeding to pass without rebuke. But the Speaker 
has been changed as well as the manners of the House, and itis reserved for 
a reformed, a regenerated Parliament to exhibit to us the sad spectacle of a 
Member of one House abusing with impunity a Member of the other for utter- 
ing freely and constitutionally his opinions. ‘The practical consequences of 
such a system, if allowed to grow into usage, will be fatal to the independence 
of Parliament, and will end in making the greatest bully the most important 
legislator. We hope and believe, however, that this is the end, and not the 
beginning, of a system of intimidation; and that men of all parties will see 
the necessity of at once putting a stop to it, and vindicating the rights of every 
Member of Parliament. 

We have made room for a report of the Dinner, recently given to Sir Robert 
Peel, by the merchants, bankers, and other wealthy citizens of London. The 
speech of the Right Hon. Baronet we have given in full, from the Morning 
Herald, as it appeared to us, upon the whole, to be the best report in the 
different London journals. Its sentiments do honour to the ability and 
patriotism of Sir Robert, we mean that sort of patriotism which implies the 
weal of the country, and not the advancement of party. The persons paying 
this honour to Sir Robert were the elite of the Conservatives of the metropolis, 
and as the Conservatives embrace a majority of the wealth, talent, and 
respectability of the public in and about London, it will surprise some of our 
readers that such a party should be totally unrepresented in Parliament. Such, 
however, is the fact, for out of the 18 metropolitan Members in the House of 
Commons, there is not one Conservative. ‘This is another of the fruits of the 
Reform Bill, which we were promised should equalize the representation, and 
represent all parties. We again repeat our profound admiration of the modera- 
tion, patriotism, and gentlemanly feeling of this oration. 








We hope no one will be deterred from reading the article on Capt. Ross's ex- 
pedition, on account of its length, for it is full of the most interesting scenes, 
and will amply repay the time spent in its perusal. Japhe/, this week, 
is unusually good. 

Two very delightful retreats near the city present themselves for summer ex- 
cursions and temporary residences for families, namely, Mr. Dillon’s (late of 
Saratoga), at Glen Cove, and Mr. Gillespie’s, at Orange Springs. We are in- 
structed to say, that in addition to good air and healthy situations, every com- 
fort and accommodation is to be obtained at each of these places. The convey- 
ance, also, by steamboat and rail-road is daily, and at very moderate terms. 


Signor Porto, Manager of the Opera House, takes a benefit to-night at Niblo’s 
Garden. There will a grand vocal and instrumental concert, at which Mrs. and 
Miss Watson, Miss Wheatley, Signors Cioffi, Gambati, Ravaglia, Orlanda, and 
others will lend their powerful aid. Much public interest is felt for the success 
of this concert, and we have no doubt it will be both honourable and profitable to 
the industrious but not altogether fortunate Manager,who, in addition to his other 
misfortunes, is suffering under severe illness. 

Miss Phillips is playing at the Park, and last night appeared with Mr. Adams, 
in the Stranger. We are happy to say that the popularity of this distinguished 

actress is unabated. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles sailed in the last packet for England. 

Mr. Tyrone Power embarks, we believe, from Philadelphia. Previous to his 

departure from New York, a sumptuous dinner was given to him at the City 

Hotel by a number of his friends and admirers. 

The June number of the New York Musical Journal was published in good 

season. It is an excellent number, and is diversified with many interesting 
articles. “te 
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OPTHALMIA IN CHINA. 


We have been very much gratified and interested in the perusal of a small 
pamphlet (56 pages) printed and published toward the close of last year at Macao 
in China, and containing a sketch of the establishment, history and beneficial 
results of an Opthalmic Hospital at that port, at which, as well as in other parts 
of China, the disease is very prevalent among the lower class, and for want of 
skilful treatment and proper attendance, almost invariably occasions permanent 
blindness. It was an undertaking of individual benevolence, it seems; the 


founder was an Englishman named Colledge, residing at Macao, as surgeon of | 


the British Factory. Very soon after his appointment to this office, which was 
in 1826, he began administering gratuitously to the infirmities of such indigent 
natives as sought his assistance. 
covery that Opthalmia was not only one of the most common afflictions submitted 
to his care, but also the one of which the native practitioners are most profoundly 
ignorant, and this induced him to devote to it more particularly his skill and 
attention. 


sustenance during the time of cure. In 1828, his proceedings having excited 
attention, many of his friends who had observed the success of his exertions, 


came forward to aid him in the establishment and support of a more regular | 


infirmary, for which purpose two small houses were rented, capable of receiving 
about forty patients, and inashort time, liberal donations being made not only by 
the foreign residents but also by many of the opulent Chinese merchants, the 
hospital was fully organized and soon became a most efficient and valuable 
institution. It was discontinued toward the close of last year, in consequence of 
the removal from China of Dr. Pearson,* the friend and colleague of Dr. Col- 
ledge, by which additional duties devolved upon the latter gentleman, of such 
weight and magnitude as to require all his time, and put it out of his power to 
devote that attention to the hospital which the great number of patients rendered 
indispensable. It is an eminent proof and illustration of what may be done even 
by individual effort, that in the course of five years, more than 4000 indigent 
Chinese were relieved from various maladies, many restored to sight, and a still 
greater number rescued from impending blindness. ‘The following circumstance 


shows the confidence created among the Chinese, by the vigilance, steadiness and | 


good management of Dr. Colledge-—Com. Ad. 

Anaged Chinese who had been admitted, while conversing with Mr. Colledge, 
suddenly fell and expired. ‘This circumstance was most unexpected and alarm- 
ing, owing to the prejudices of the Chinese and the severity of their laws. 
However, Mr. Colledge, with great presence of mind immediately locked the 
dvor of the room where the deceased lay. and taking the key with him, sent and 
informed the ‘I'sotang (a Chinese magistrate,) of the circumstance ; this officer 
received the information with good feeling, and having satisfied himself concern- 
ing the circumstances of the death, evinced no desire either to extort money or 
make difficulties. 

It is likewise worthy of remark, that none of the patients left the infirmary 
in consequence of this event, although they were apprized of Mr. Colledge hav- 
ing invited the ‘T'sotang to take cognizance of it ; on the contrary, every inmate, 
and the hospital was then full, volunteered to give evidence of the good treat- 
ment the deceased had received. And two of the convalescent patients accom- 
panied the corpse to its native village, and returned after the interment. 

Appended to the pamphlet is a statement of the disbursements of the Hospi- 
tal, with the names of the individuals by whose donations these disbursements 
were provided for, among which we are glad to find the names of James P 
Sturges, Esq., J. P. Cushing, Esq., and other Americans Howqua, Gowqua, 
Kingqua, Mowqua, Punkequa, and other well known Chinese merchants are also 
mentioned as yearly subscribers. 


Amount of subscriptions in 1828, $370 02 Expenses, $343 57 
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The cause of this great falling off, both in receipts and expenses in 1833, was 
the establishment of a dispensary, in which good work Dr. Colledge was es- 
sentially aided by Dr. J. H. Bradford, the American physician, resident at Ma- 
cao, and by which a great number of patients were relieved, who would other- 
wise have been left unassisted or resorted to the Hospital. 

The following letters and extracts from letters written to Dr. Colledge by 
grateful Chinese, whom he had relieved, are curious and amusing. 

Note of thanks from Le Kwangche, Seay Jeihheung, and’ Tso Amow, belong- 
ing to the district of Sinning 

We have for the greater part of our lives remained at home, unable to distin- 
guish night from day, or to discriminate between the sweet or bitter of the five 
tastes. Having for a long period suffered blindness, we unexpectedly heard that 
the eminent and skilful English doctor, in the exercise of benevolence and charity, 
extends his favours all around to a very numerous collection of persons afflicted 
with diseases of the eyes. 

We came to the hospital, to place ourselves under his healing care, and before 
the expiration of a few months we were completely cured, having regained our 
sight as perfectly as at first. We have placed reliance on the meritorious per- 
formances of this benevolent man, and have each of us had favours heaped upon 
us unbounded as the heavens and the earth—We now reverently pray that 
blessings and wealth, and honours, and happiness, may be his portion for ten 
thousand generations 

Weare now returning home full of gratitude, and thankfulness; but when 
can we hope to be able to recompense such goodness? We can only, in the 
next state of existence, toil and labour like horses or dogs to serve our bene- 
factor 

All our families are moved to gratitude, and we ourselves present this note, 
leaping about with jey. Every village spreads abroad and declares his fame. 

We approach the bar of the benevolent and skilful doctor with gratitude. 

Taoukwang, 11th year, 5th moon, 6th day. 


Note of thanks from Lew Ake, Lew Ahaou, and Kan Awang, belonging to 
Sinhwuy. 

We were suffering from total blindness, and could not distinguish day from 
night, when unexpectedly we heard of the benevolence and charity of the akilful 
English doctor, whose benefits pervade the world, who liberally dispenses medi- 
cines, and supplies board, lodging, and every thing complete. We came on pur- 
pose to be near his healing art, and happily ina few months our sight has been 
restored to us as perfect as at first. We are deeply impressed with gratitude 
for the doctor's liberal favours ; we are now returning home. and prostrate make 
our acknowledgements. We do not know when we shall be able to offer a re- 
compense. The recollection of his kindness will be engraved on our livers and 
galls for ten thousand generations. We can only express our hopes that the 
doctor may enjoy happiness, wealth, and honours 

Presented at the bar of the English nation’s eminent doctor. 


The person who announces his farewell, and humbly renders thanks, Tsang 
Ale, knocks head and twice bows before the presence of the great physician, 
teacher, and magnate. 

I, in youth, had an affliction of my eyes and both were short of light ; for- 
tunately it occurred that you, sir, reached this land, where you have disclosed 
the able devices of your mind, and used your skilful hand. You cut off a bit 
of filmy skin, removed the blood-shot root, pierced the reflecting pupil, and ex- 
tracted the green fluid; you swept aside the clouds, and the moon was seen as 
a gem without flaw. You spared no labour nor trouble; made no account of 
the expense of the medicines; both kept me in your lodging-house, and gave 
me rice and tea; truly it is what neither in ancient nor modern times has ever 
been. 

Now my eyes are gradually brightening ; ten thousand times have I to bow 
for your favours, and to wish, sir, that heaven may send down on you a hundred 
things felicitous, bestow a thousand things fortunate, and give longevity and 
riches with splendour and affluence. Respectfully is this raised upward i 


I, Kwo Tingchang, with a thankful heart return to my village; when can I 
make a poor return for your goodness? My whole family is grateful for your 
favours; while with leaping and joy I present these expressions thereof. In 
all the village your fame shall spread. With gratitude this is presented before 
‘the presence of the great physician and venerable gentleman to glance at. 

Kwo Tingchang of Heoshan district knocks head, bows and gives thanks. 


Reverently to take leave, and give thanks for your great favours. You, vene- 
rable Sir, received me into your house, and attended to my cure ; you also gave 
me food and provision, and made me dwell in the forest of medicines. You put 
in order the great principles of benefiting the world, and displayed the skilful 
hand of Sun and Hwa; like as when clouds are swept aside, the sun is seen 
clear and pure as an autumn spring of water. 

I am now about to return. Your grace and virtue I am quite unable to repay ; 
but I wish, Sir, that heaven may send down to you a hundred sources of emolu- 
ment, with sons and heirs numerous as the fruitful locusts,t and that your hap- 
piness may equal the eastern sea, and your longevity compare with the southern 
mountains. 

I am ashamed that I have not rare and valuable 
with. I am only able to prepare a few expressions o 
coarse fan to show slightly my sincerity, 
deep and unfathomable favours. 


gems to recompense you 
macard. I now present a 
,andas a token of gratitude for your 
Looking upward I pray you to cast a lumi- 





eg gentleman distinguished himself by successfully introducing vaccinatien‘iato 
t A kind of locust said to produce ninety-nine Young ones at a time !! 





The result of this proceeding was the dis- | 


Accordingly in 1828 he began receiving Opthalmic patients, attending | 
them in person, and so far as his means enabled him to do so, providing for their | 


She Albion. 
nous glance at the respect and reverence, which I can no longer support in 
silence. 

Your junior, Ho Kungleen bends his head and bows. 

We, inhabitants of the towns and villages in several districts, have relied on 
the English nation’s surgeon, Colledge, for the relief and cure of diseases of 
| the eyes. Those who have been completely cured, both formerly and at the 

present time, who possess feelings of gratitude, have offered presents and a re- | 
| compense of money ; but he would not receive a candarin or a cash. | 
We have no means of offering a recompense ; but have united in presenting 
| bundles of crackers, and in playing on instruments of music, in front of his 
| house, to return thanks for his vast benevolence. May ten thousand blessings | 
| be with him. a 

Note of thanks from ‘l’sae Ye for the cure of his arm, to the English nation's | 
| surgeon, Colledge. } 

I, Tsae Ye of Mongha (village) on the 7th of the 9th moon, when going to the | 
village, met on the way a ship captain, riding about for amusement. We en- 
counered each other in a narrow part of the road, where there was no room to 
turn off, and avoid one another. Hence I was kicked and trodden down by the 
| horse, and my arm broken Deeply grateful ain Ito the English nation’s great 
doctor for taking me home to his worthy abode, and applying cures; so that in’ 
about a month I was perfectly healed. Ye is indeed deeply imbued with your | 
profound benevolence. In truth it is as though we had unexpectedly found a | 
divine spirit, giving life to the world. On earth there is none to match you. 
Ye sleeping and waking thinks of you. In this life, in the present world, he has | 
no power to recompense you: but in the coming life he will serve you as a horse 
oradog. ‘To the English nation’s great doctor, Tsaz Ye, | 
with his whole family imbued by your favour, bows his head and pays respects. | 

—_— 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
A high dress of gros de Naples écossais ; the colours brown, primrose, and 
| blue. A broad sash of ribbon, corresponding with the dress, tied in front of the 
| waist. The sleeves very full, and confined at the wrists by ribbon bracelets. 
| Straw-coloured gloves, and boots of brown satin. A collar of rich Brussels | 
lace, falling very low over the shoulders and back of the dress. A. scarf of 
plain white cashmere. Hat of rice straw, trimmed with white ribbons and two 
yellow roses, separated by a coque of ribbon. Under the brim of the hat, two 
small bouquets, composed of ten buds of yellow roses. nm 

A pelisse of poult de sove ; a drab ground, figured with blue. I'wo pelerines 
edged with blue piping, and the pelisse closed on one side with bows of blue | 
ribbon. A bonnet of pale blue crape. trimmed with a demi wreath of wild 
white roses, placed diagonally across the front of the crown, and terminated by 
blue gauze ribbons, which descend and form strings. Boots, of drab-coloured 
gros de Naples. 

Pelisse of satin joulard; a cashmere design on a brown ground, lined with 
blue silk, and worn over a jupon of muslin, trimmed with one broad flounce. A 
large pelerine open and rounded in front. Sleeves very wide, and confined by 
two drawings, one in the middle of the arm. A collar of richly-worked India 
muslin, edged with lace. Hat of straw-coloured satin, with two long feathers 
of the same colour. 

Robe of mousseline de laine, of a chequered pattern, green, lilac, and white. 
At the topof the hem, three narrow bias folds of gros de Naples, green, lilac, 
and white. Pelerine of worked muslin, trimmed with lace. A sash of ribbon, 
corresponding with the dress, tied in front. Bonnet of rice straw, lined with 
green, and trimmed with a bouquet of Parma violets. 

For morning negligé, drawn bonnets are much in favour. Those of checquer- 
ed gros de Naples are preferred to all others. The favourite colours are blue | 
and white, pink and white, and straw-colour and white. For hats of a more | 
recherché description, such as are worn at morning concerts and other similar | 
occasions, white, pink, or primrose satin appear to be most genera!. They are 
worn with demi veils of white blonde, and the trimming consists merely of a few 
lightly arranged bows of gauze ribbon, or very small bouquets of flowers. 

The newest pocket handkerchiefs are worked @ revere, that is to say, without | 
hems, but with borders of rich open work about an inch broad, edged with scal- | 
lops or vandykes. Instead of the latter, they are frequently edged with the | 
richest Valenciennes, set off in fullness all round. Several handkerchiefs, just | 
imported from Paris, are trimmed with Valenciennes, which cost twenty or | 
thirty francs per yard. From this some idea may be formed of the value of a 
lady’s full-dress pocket handkerchief.—May 10th. | 


Varieties. | 


The late George Lamb, complaining to a friend that the necessity for his at- 
tendance in the House would compel him to relinquish the Bar : “I suppose,” 
replied his friend, ** it is because you think you can’t be house-Lamb and ba’- 
Lamb at the same time.” 


| 
| 





The Duc de Feltre, who had abandoned Napoleon on his first reverse of 
fortune, and was utterly lost by his second abdication, became a furious royalist ; 
and one day, in the presence of Louis XVIII., sneeringly asked an officer of 
the Old Guard how long he had served the Usurper? The veteran, who had 
rejoined the standard of his old master, and stood by it during the * hundred 
days,” coolly replied, ** About three months longer than your Grace.” 

It was a saying of the late Professor Biot’s, (of the French Institute,) that a 
literary man ought to possess some income independent of the produce of his 
pen; for that, the true aim of literature being at objects higher than that of 
money making, no one was justified in using it as a mere path to fortune. 

‘Pray move your head a little aside,” said a gentleman to his friend as they | 
were viewing the pictures at the Exhibition on Monday ; * it is quite impossible | 
for me to see through your hat.” ‘True,’’ replied the other, “it is not a 
glazed one.” 

A short time since, Mr. H , the artist, meeting with a friend, an eminent 
printseller, told him that he had an idea of proposing an exchange. ‘ What is 
it ?’’ said the printseller, ‘‘ perhaps [ can deal with you.’’ ‘* Well then, ’tis an 
aching tooth, which I should be glad to get rid of for something else, as it 
happens to be in my way at present.” ‘* Why, "tis not exactly in my way,” re- 
plied the other, ‘ but there’s our friend Cartwright will, I dare say, give you a 
drawing for it !” 





|) em jet AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No, 683 Broad 


| devote each afternoon, for the purpuse ef preparing their lessons for the fol 


tannia, Orpheus, North America, 





The gates of the tower are closed every night at a certain time; after which 
there is neither egress nor ingress without some little trouble. Our fat friend | 
who had been spending the evening there with an acquaintance, and stayed 
till the very last moment, on his way to the gate met a soldier, whom he accost- 
ed with—* Pray, my good fellow, can I get out at the gate?” “I don’t | 
know,” said the soldier, eyeing him, “I don’t know: but a baggage waggon | 
can.” » 

Candid and Pathetic—Among the Mainotes, descendants of the Spartans, 
thieving is considered a very honourable employment. An English traveller, 
being entertained at the house of one of the mountaineers, took some silver arti- 
cles from a packing case he had with him to eat his dinner with. At the sight 
of such costliness an old woman began to cry. The Englishman having asked 
what affected her so much—“ Alas! my good sir,” she replied, ‘* I weep because 
my son is not here to rob you of those beautiful things.” 

Old Lord Mansfield once appointed a Friday in Passion Week for the trial of 
an important case, which proceeding quite astounded the gentlemen of the Bar. 
At last Mr. Sergeant Davy ventured to expostulatee—“ My Lord,” said he. “ you 
may not, probably, recollect that you are fixing the cause for Good Friday? Pe 
“No matter,” replied the Judge, “the better day the better deed.”—* It may 
be so, my Jord,” retorted the Barrister, “ but in that case your Lordship will be 
the first to sit in judgment on that day since the time of Pontius Pilate.” 

The Gift of the Gab.—The common fluency of speech in many men, and 

most women, is owing to 8 scarcity of matter and of words; for whoever is 
master of a language, and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitate on the choice of both; whereas common speakers have only one set of 
ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in, and these are always ready, and 
at the tongue's end. So people come faster out of a public place when it is 
almost empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 
A Significant Reply.—** Thomas,” said a sponging friend of the family toa 
footman, who had been lingering about the room for half an hour to show him to 
the door, “Thomas, my good fellow, it’s getting late, is’nt it? How soon will 
the dinner come up'” ‘The very moment you're gone, Sir,” was the une- 
quivocal reply. 
,——_—___ 
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NORTHERN TOUR, VIA NIAGARA, TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC. 
HE UPPER CANADA LINE OF STEAMBOATS AND STAGES— 
Leave Montreal every day except Sunday, at half-past ten, A. M. and arrive in 


Prescott the following day, with the exception of Saturday's St hich will i 
over the Sabbath at Cornwall, as follows :— Pca ee 
Miles. 
9 
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Montreal to Lachine, by land..... 
Lachine to Cascades, by steamboat.... . 000.gsesetes eiee bbédue' Be 
Cascades to Coteau du Lac, by land.... 2... 2... ccc cence ceece 
Coteau du Lac to Cornwall, via St. Regis, Indian Village, by 
steamboat..... COS Cecceces vestosbec SVoveescccec ces @ cece 
Cornwall to Dickenson’s Landing, by land....... petecsstwesee IE 
Dickenson’s Landing to Prescott, by steamboat............... 38—140 
_ DOWNWARDS. 
Leave Prescott every morning except Sunday, at four o'clock, and arrive in 
Montreal the same evening. A. WHIPPLE, Agent. 
_ Montreal, June, 1835. [June 20-im.] | 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Waters, No. 





























@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 








June 20, 








way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce : 
her intention of cuauindelee the duties of her Seminary the first week ee bene Public 
he situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, an sh 
spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention — 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbati ae 
their yuna, ae ' . se an on of 
The French language will be constantly spoken. rs. Coley will giv. - 
Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not her pupils) lessons in 
desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. ay be 
In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves on the Parents 


Day Scholars in having to superintend their lessons, Mrs. C of the 


oley has determined to 
: + lowing da 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: vs 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Lapric, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason, 

Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 

Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D 

George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. . 


* r oN ew . - A ee, 
NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John: St, 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can sae 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, eithe Ste 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. rin 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the oth 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 





| requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instrumenis, ex¢ 


cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms 

Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruytc, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect, Percens 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by a r 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. ug. we dg 


0 FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 


F 
uptey, 





) each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu canals 


—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any landsin America, A part of the 


| purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually, 


Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of ths 
city of Uuca, with a domain in the European style. 

For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to ’ 

J. B. WaisTet, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 

Dec. 13-6m.] Roserr SHarpP, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York, 
New York, May, 1835. 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of * FRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfactiog 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Ther offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., <BENR. IRVING, 

LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 

[May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Borough of 

Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 Acres 
of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of Wood 
and Timber land. 

There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and several hundred 
barrels of Cider may be made ina season. It is wel! watered, as the Bantam River 
runs through it and affords several fine mill seats. ‘The Buildings consist of a large 
Mansion House, several Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair, and it 
has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in New 
England. Four Stages leave Town daily for New York via Hartford 30 miles; 
New Haven 36 miles; Poughkeepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route carries 











| passengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and they arrive in 


New York at 4 past 1 o’clock the same day.—The Farmington Canal is fourteen 
miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market The farm formerly 
consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county roads pass through 
the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchfield has justly been 
styled the Athens of America. 








For further particulars enquire at this office, or of 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., No. 53 Wall-street. 
Terms easy—-for Cash, or City property. [June 13.} 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. iverpool, 
Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, “i & > Of “2h. we. 
Hibernia, Wilson, © 16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, 2g agl H BL we gl eg 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo, Washington, |Holdrege, o*o = & * fa. te we Bee 
Columbus, iCobb, * 16, ** 16, ** 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, Wm Ke, “es * ££ =e? fb 
South America, |Waterman, Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, 7" fF h @ EO” ee oe 
Britannia, |Waite, “16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, | “24, % 24, “ 24) # glow gh wg 
Orpheus, iBursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Independence, Nye, "a & * Oo a oe 
North Amer’ca, |Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, oR, * wm Bee = £7 &” 8 








J 
These ships are all of the firstclass,eommanded by men of character and expe- 


rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. 


The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printedrates which willbe furnished on board. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Bri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpovl, | 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, J(th, 





and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 














year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. \Days 0 my om | fronidovs of — from 
Yew- Yor London, ‘ortsmuuth. 
President, George Moore,| April 20, eee 7, June ld, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | May 1, [ # 4%, “ 20, 
Toronto, R, Griswold, | «10, | “ 27, July |. 
Ontario, —,, “ 20, July 7, “ 10, 
Westminster, H.L.C hamplin| June 1, a * 20, 
New Ship Wn. 8S. Sebor,| - | “ 27, Aug. |, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin} * 7 ‘Aug. 7, ~ 
Canada, Thos. Britton, July 1, = * 20, 
New Ship —_., ty \ “ 27, Sept. |, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, °* Bw ‘Sept. 7, 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, | e 1, “ 20, 
President, George Moore, - ~ Te Oct. |, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 


by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


y 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Fron street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 


receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days ef Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. ‘ 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,|/Feb.24, June 24, Oct.2 ’ 
Formosa, W.B.Orned ‘ 8; April24, Aug.16,) ** 16, 8, “* 1 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff, | ** 16,May 8, “ 24,j/Mar. 1, ** 16, 7 gs 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “ 24, “ 16,Sept. 8) ‘* 8, July 1, bey 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,4 “* 24, ** 24, Nov.2h, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16, 7 a, sete a 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdi} ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,|April 1, “ 16, © 16 
Poland, Janthony, “24, “ 16, Oct. 8) “ 8, Aug. 1, ite 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| ‘* 24, ** 24, Dec. i, 
Albany, Hawkins, * 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) ** 16, “* ’ 3° 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,|May 1, ‘* 16, Jan 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes} ** 24, “ 16,Dec. 8,| “* 8,Sept. 1, |. 24, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. , * 2 , * b i. 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| “ 8, July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8; Fe wf 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “* 16, Aug. 8, “* 24,/June 1, “ ’ , 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commande’d, with elegant accomm®© 





dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. : 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excep 
the expenses actually incurred. 


Goodsfsent to either of the 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 





1 | 


